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| pHE profession of architecture has experienced a great loss 
| in the death of Henry Van Brunt, one of the most ac- 

complished artists who ever practised in. this country. 
Besides being a devoted and conscientious artist, Mr. Van Brunt 
was an accomplished man of letters. Although advanced in 
years before he was able to visit Europe, he was very familiar 
with French literature, and followed the movem at of Conti- 
nental architecture with the utmost interest and intelligence. 
He translated Viollet-le-Due’s * Entretiens sur l’ Architecture” 
into English, although he was far from subscribing to all its ee- 
centricities, much preferring the theories of the Neo-Gree 
School, which appealed with peculiar force to his refined percep- 
tions. In the work of Labrouste, particularly, he found much 
of the inspiration for his famous papers on * Greek Lines,” 
which, when first published, in the Atlantic Monthly, created a 
vreat sensation, not only in the artistic world, but among culti- 
vated people generally, and ought still to be read by every young 
architect. Besides these remarkable essays, Mr. Van Brunt con- 
tributed to the Atlantic Monthly many other papers on- profes- 
sional and artistic topics, together with two or three clever short 
stories, which show the same refinement and imagination as 
his professional work. Perhaps, for the benefit of those who 
are ambitious to follow in his footsteps, we ought not to omit 
from this short notice of the great artist who has been taken 
from us the observation, that, like all the best architects of 
bygone periods, he was not only a close observer of nature, 
but resorted habitually to sketching of natural objects for 
inspiration. Although his genius inclined to the refinements 
of abstract form and line, he realized thoroughly that even 
abstract form is but nature idealized, and that one who would 
idealize nature must know more, rather than less, of it than 
one who simply copie s it. 


O many of the regular attendants the Convention of the 
| American Institute of Architects held at Pittsburgh four 
or five years ago was the most satisfactory and enjoyable 
vathering of the series and that it was so was largely due to the 
manner in which the President, Mr. Van Brunt, presided and 
to the high literary quality of his own address, to say nothing 
of the felicitous manner in which he discharged the duties of a 
presiding officer. For him the vccasion was the crowning of 
1 singularly faithful and patient career and it practically 
marked, too, the end of his work as a practising architect. 
Thanks to a substantial bequest just left him by his only 
brother, he had at this time made arrangements for spending 
he following year or two in European travel and the unusual 
mhomie manifested at the time was due in part to relief at 
iaving at length shaken off the trammels of active professional 
fe and, in part, to joyous anticipation of the delights awaiting 
iim on the other side of the Atlantic, for, singularly enough, 
Van Brunt, ripe scholar and well grounded student of the litera- 
ure, both illustrated and unillustrated, of the profession, had 
ever set his foot outside his native land and those who had 
ad the fortune to visit Europe in their earlier years could not 
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but be envious of the impressions which were sure to over- 
whelm a man so thoroughly prepared to appreciate and anal yze 
them. Professor Ware’s part in the Pittsburgh Convention 
was also prominent and it was a very pretty sight to watch the 
keen delight with which these two life-long friends and quon- 
dam partners appreciated the depth of professional insight and 
high mental quality with which their remarks were mutually 
imbued. Van Brunt’s trip abroad proved to be worth to him 
more than even he had hoped for, and the letters and note-books 
he filled during that time should enable his literary executor to 
produce a book of rare worth, for Van Brunt was more estim- 


‘able as a writer and critic than as a creating artist, and his last- 


ing reputation will rest rather on his writings than on the archi- 
tectural worth of the buildings he designed. 





ORN in Boston, September 5, 1832, the son of a commodore 
b in the United States Navy and graduated at Harvard in 
1854, it was only natural that when the Civ'] War broke 
out Henry Van Brunt should, like others of his age and stand- 
ing, interrupt his career and should elect to serve his country 
in the navy rather than in the army. Perhaps the choice was 
dictated less by inherited instinct than by premonitions that he 
was to be a sufferer throughout his life by a disease of the thigh 
boue which later subjected bim to many painful operations and 
always kept him racked and “on edge.” ‘Throughout his life his 
work was done under an unknowable strain and the unconscious 
air of impatient arrogance that first and last cost him many 
friends was in reality merely the protest of mental and physical 
force stretched to the utmost limit of endurance. Van Brunt 
was one of the little group that shared the advantage of the 
coaching that Richard Hunt on his return from the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts was able to give his less fortunate fellows. If after 
this Van Brunt could have had a few years of travel he would 
unquestionably have so breadened his powers of design that his 
work as an architect would have been fairly comparable with 
his work as a writer, but lack of means and family cares stood 
in the way of this desirable trip until late in life. 





j HE best of Van Brunt’s work was done in partnership with 
| Professor Ware and probably critics would give the first 
place to the First Church in Boston, while Memorial — or 
Alumni — Hall for Harvard University will always be the most 
conspicuous. As Professor Ware became more and more ab- 
sorbed in his duties at the Massachusetts Institute of ‘Tech- 
nology, the partnership between himself and Van Brunt was 
terminated and the latter took into partnership their long-time 
assistant, Mr. Frank M. Howe. But the stagnation that fol- 
lowed the rebuilding of Boston left the new firm with practi- 
cally no business and, finally, Van Brunt decided to migrate to 
the West, a step that for a man of his years and temperament 
seemed singularly rash. Yet, in spite of difficulties, the new firm 
gradually won for itself the acknowledged position of the lead- 
ing architects of the Southwest. Naturally, the problems varied, 
for whereas in the East Van Brunt’s attention had heen turned 
rather to churches, houses and schools, in the West he had to 
deal with mercantile buildings, warehouses and railroad stations; 
yet, in one case as in the other with more than average success. 
Quite naturally, when it came to apportioning the work for the 
Chicago World's Fair, one of the important buildings on 
the “*Court of Honor” was assigned to Van Brunt & Howe, 
but with the unfortunate result that they succeeded in achiev- 
ing one of the conspicuous failures of the assembly of buildings. 
lf by chance the Electricity Building, as actually built, had 
been designed by some one else, no one could have criti- 
cised it so competently and have pointed out its shortcomings 
with such fatal precision as Van Brunt himself; but, while we 
do not imagine that he was wholly blind to his own short- 
comings, the limitations of nature and early training and, more 
particularly, the deprivation of the advantages of foreign travel 
in some way stunted his perceptions of breadth as applied to 
his own work. 
‘yy RATHER questionable amendment to the New York 
H building-laws is proposed, and is said to be acceptable to 
the Tenement-House Commission. The present law pro- 
vides that apartment houses and tenement-hcuses more than 
six stories high must be of fireproof construction throughout. 
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This provision, which certainly seems reasonable, is said to be 
very objectionable to the builders, who have discovered, by a 
refinement of calculation which does great credit to their 
reasoning powers, that there is a large amount of land * up- 
town” which cannot be made sufficiently productive to attract 
investment with six-story apartment-houses, but which, on the 
other hand, would not admit of the expense of fireproof con- 
struction for higher buildings. It would be interesting to 
architects to see the details of these computations, but they 
seem, at least, to have made a considerable impression on the 
authorities, and a conference was recently held with a view to 
the preparation of a compromise scheme, for allowing a “ semi- 
fireproof” construction, which might be carried up to seven 
stories, and would not cost so much as the regular fireproof 
Sy stem. 
R E thought that this country, at least, had had enough of 
W “semi-fireproof”’ construction; and the account which 
the newspapers give of the scheme proposed for the 
“compromise” seven-story apartment-houses does not afford 
much encouragement for the opinion that the problem has been 
solved. Apparently, the “compromise” reduces itself to a 
provision that the floor-beams in the proposed buildings shall 
be of steel, instead of wood, and that elevator shafts, dumb- 
waiter shafts and staircases shall be of fireproof construction. 
We are not informed as to what is to be put between the floor- 
beams, but it may be taken as certain that, if they are to be 
filled in with woodwork, the construction will be more danger- 
ous, in case of fire, than one with ordinary wooden beams. 
Wooden timbers will, at least, support the floor over them 
until they are burned through, and, if spaced at the usual dis- 
tance, of twelve or sixteen inches from centres, several timbers 
may be burned through before the floor over them will fall; 
while a steel beam, loaded, as it usually would be, to the limit 
of safety, is said to lose one-fifth of its strength at the temper- 
ature of boiling water, and, if exposed to fire, collapses alto- 
gether long before a wooden beam would be seriously charred ; 
and the steel beams, spaced five or six feet apart, carry so 
large an area of flooring on each, that the collapse of a single 
one opens a wide space in the floor, through which fire im- 
mediately spreads over the story above. 





YVHE “fireproof construction of elevator and dumb-waiter 
“k° enclosures, and of staircases”’ may or may not be of any 
value whatever. Iron stairs, as frequently built, are 
notoriously unsafe in case of fire,‘the stringers bending long 
before wooden ones would yield; and stone stairs, if fire can 
reach them, are still worse. Concrete is much better than 
either stone or iron; but it may be taken as a principle that 
no stairs are really fireproof unless they are enclosed within 
fireproof walls. As for the elevator shafts, the fireproof en- 
closure, as frequently constructed, increases, instead of dimin- 
ishing, the damage from fire. In a six or seven story building, 
the draught into an enclosed elevator-shaft from all sides, par- 
ticularly in the basement, is very strong, so that fire is drawn 
into it, as into a chimney, from a comparatively long distance. 
If the fire, so drawn into it, can get out again in the stories 
above, the enclosed elevator-shaft is one of the most incendiary 
features that a building can possess; and, in nine cases out of 
ten, a free exit is provided for it in every story through wooden 
doors and wire fronts. A very few buildings, only, have the 
elevator-shafts guarded with iron doors and wire-glass, and, in 
these, fire is not likely to be communicated by means of them; 
but, in the great majority of structures with “ fireproof ” 
elevator-shafts, the spread of fire by means of them is only 
prevented by the fact that there is usually nothing to burn 
about the openings into them. Under the new 
proof” scheme it appears to be intended to provide plenty of 
combustible material al] around them in each story; and the 
result, in case of fire, may be expected to be exactly that 
which would result from making holes, a few feet apart, in a 
blast-furnace chimney, and piling wood around each hole. 


‘ semi-fire- 





¥J7O our mind, even a six-story non-fireproof apartment-house 
*] is too high, and the limit, instead of being extended by 

means of an illusory “ semi-fireproof ” construction, should 
be-reduced to four stories. ‘The claim that any considerable 
area of land in New York is of just such value that it cannot 
be profitably tmproved either with seven-story fireproof build- 
ings, or with six-story non-fireproof buildings, is rather ridicu- 
lous. There are plenty of architects who can design seven- 


story fireproof tenement-houses which can be carried out at 
cost not very much greater than that of buildings of the ord 
nary construction; and the saving in repairs alone, to sa 
nothing of the increased rents which the rooms in them shoul 
bring, would pay a fair interest on the extra cost. Meanwhil 
if the Tenement-House Commission wishes to make an 
changes in the legal construction of tenement and apartmer 
houses, it could hardly do anything more advantageous to th 
poor people whom it protects than to compel the use of met: 
lath throughout all such buildings, and to require all plasterin 
to be carried to the floor. There are few fires in tenemen - 
houses which could penetrate a wooden floor or partition tho 
oughly covered with plastering on metal lath; and, althoug 
the doors would still be vulnerable, it is well known that fires 
in dwelling-houses, which can spread only through the doors, 
are not formidable. 





TRIKES of all kinds seem to be rampant just now, th 
pretexts, in most cases, being even more flimsy than usual. 
The strike of the structural iron-workers, which has put a 

stop to the progress of the New York Rapid Transit Subway, 
and is likely to involve forty-five thousand men, is said to be 
simply a demonstration of his power on the part of a walking 
delegate, who was turned out of a building, in accordance with 
the orders of the owners, for not having provided himsel; 
with the pass which the owners required, and which they would 
cheerfully have given him. Some of the other strikes have a 
suspicious air of having been concocted for the purpose of put- 
ting in circulation the “ sympathetic” funds of various unions, 
which have not been called upon for some time, and have, in 
many cases, accumulated to very tempting sums. The dis- 
bursement of contributions from these funds to strikers, through 
the medium of the people who get up the strike, is a process 
which has a good deal of charm for the latter; and the fact 
that the books of unions are not kept with the precision of 
those of a bank does not diminish its attractiveness. We are 
quite willing to concede, if any one wants us to do so, that in 
all but a very few exceptional and highly reprehensible cases, 
the hard-earned money of the toilers is collected with minute 
and conscientious care, and distributed with superhuman 
honesty ; but there are, we fear, some rare and singular cases 
where the people who delight in setting others by the ears, 
taking care of their money for them meanwhile, lose track a 
little, in the excitement of the occasion, of the precise amount 
which they are expected to account for. 


) HE question of restrictions in deeds is beginning to occup) 
] an appreciable portion of the time of courts. One of the 

first cases in which the modern legal view of such restric- 
tions appeared in this country was a controversy in New York, 
where the owner of an estate on the line of the elevated rail- 
way, the deed of which provided that the lot should never be 
used for mercantile business, built a store on the property. 
His neighbors, who held their land under similar restrictions, 
sued him, but failed, the courts holding that the construction 
of the elevated railway through the street was a contingency 
which could not have been foreseen when the restriction was 
placed on the lots, and that, by such construction, the condi- 
tions were so changed that a provision intended simply to se- 
cure quiet and privacy to the neighborhood was no longe! 
binding. In Massachusetts, a very similar decision has just 
been given. The Baptist Social Union, of Boston, purchased 
a lot on Ashburton Place, near the new Court-house, on which 
was a three-story dwelling, and made preparations to pull dow: 
the house, and erect a much higher building in its place. It 
appeared that, in 1844, the owner of the land had conveyed it, 
subject to the restriction that no building more than thre« 
stories high should be erected on it; and the Trustees o 
Boston University, who held neighboring property, sued to pr 
vent the violation of the restriction. The Supreme Court, 
however, held that it was not for the interest of the community 
that, under the changing conditions of life in great cities 
“restrictions put upon laud in reference to the quiet of resi 
dential streets should continue, when the neighborhood i 
entirely given up to business, unless they are so expressed a 
plainly to be binding”; and, in the present case, it decide: 
that the restriction should be held as inoperative. As Boston 
particularly, among large American cities, has always beet 
noted for the abundance and diversity of the incumbrances 0! 
this kind on various parts of its territory, the new doctrin¢ 
of the Massachusetts Supreme Court will be of great impor 
tance to all persons interested in real estate in the city. 
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RATES FOR ELECTRICAL ENERGY. 


TLECTRIC light and power are subject to wide variations in 
price, both as to different cities and as to different consumers 
in the same city. A maximum rate per unit of electrical ser- 

vice is usually made public in a city, but most of the supply is fre- 
quently sold below this rate. 

One set of discounts made on the electrical rates varies with the 
amount of service purchased monthly by a single consumer, another 
relates to the time of day when the service is required, a third set of 
discounts is based on the. possible amount of service that may be 
demanded at one time, and, finally, certain irregular discounts are 
made to meet the exigencies of competition with gas. With the 
better class of electric stations charges are now more generally based 
on the energy in kilowatt-hours actually consumed, as measured by 
meters rather than solely on the number or capacity of lamps or 
motors which a customer has in use. Thus, during the year ending 
June 30, 1901, the electric companies of Massachusetts supplied en- 
ergy by meter to the value of $2,713,502.96 for incandescent-lamps, 
while the service to lamps of this sort on a contract basis, that is, at 
so much per lamp installed, was valued at only $214,271.07 

Rates for energy used in electric-motors are often less than one- 
half of the rates for service to lamps from the same plant. 

In Massachusetts for the year just named, the published maximum 
rates for energy used in incandescent-lamps ranged from 11 to 50 
cents per kilowatt-hour, with fifty-two electric companies. ‘The rate 
of 11 cents was that made in Lowell. The next lowest rates were 
13 cents per kilowatt-hour in Lynn, 15 cents in Fall River, 16.66 cents 
in Cambridge, and 18 cents in Lawrence. No rate per kilowatt- 
hour was published by the two large companies engaged in electri- 
cal supply at Boston. These maximum rates show no relation what- 
ever to the sizes or types of plants by which they are made, to the 
populations of the places where the plants are located, or to the an- 
nual incomes of the companies. ‘Thus, in the small towns of Black- 
stone and Great Barrington the maximum published rate was 15 
cents per kilowatt-hour, while in many other towns of about the 
same population the maximum rates ranged between 20 and 25 
cents. On the other hand, the maximum rates in fifteen citias of 
Massachusetts ranged from 20 to 24 cents per kilowatt-hour, though 
in other cities of no greater population the maximum rates were 
about one-half of these figures. Massachusetts is the only State 
where even the maximum rates for electrical energy are generally 
published, and they are there made public by the annual reports of 
the electric-light commissioners. 

In another New England State a private investigation was recently 
made to determine the charges made for electrical energy by different 
plants. Prices obtained in this investigation were given in confidence, 
so that the locations of the plants cannot be stated. 

In those cases where the line of discounts was obtained’ together 
with the maximum rate, these discounts have been applied so that 
the minimum rates can be here stated. No doubt these regular min- 
imum rates are still further reduced in special cases by irregular dis- 
counts. In seventeen of the plants covered by this investigation the 
maximum rates ranged from 10 to 25 cents per kilowatt-hour for 
service to incandescent-lamps. Five plants reported a rate of 10 
cents, one plant 11 cents, two plants 12 cents, five plants 15 cents, 
three plants 20 cents, and one plant 25 cents per kilowatt-hour. 
The rate of 10 cents prevailed in the largest city and in three 
of the small towns. ‘Two of the 20-cent rates were in the cities. 
Of these seventeen plants only seven reported the minimum rates 
for lighting, or the discounts by which such rates could be computed. 

One of these minimum rates was 15 cents, three were 10 cents, 
one was 6.75 cents, one was 6 cents, and one was 5 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour. The rate of 6 cents was in the largest city, and the rate 
of 5 cents in one of the smallest towns. Nine maximum rates for 
electric power were obtained from an equal number of plants. Three 
of these rates were 10 cents each, one was 8 cents, one 7.5 cents, one 
7 cents, one 6.66 cents, one 6 cents, and one 5 cents per kilowatt- 
hour. The rate of 6 cents was in the largest city, and the rate of 5 
cents in one of the small towns. In four of these seven cases dis- 
counts were given by which the minimum rates for service to electric- 
motors could be obtained. One of these rates was 5.4 cents, two 
were 5 cents each, and one was 1.75 cents per kilowatt-hour. This 
lowest rate of 1.75 cents was made in the largest city of the State. 

In Electrical World and Engineer of September 6, 1902, the re- 
sults were given of an investigation as to the charges for electric 
light and power in various cities. Maximum rates with varying dis- 
counts were quoted for a number of plants. ‘These discounts have 
been applied and the resulting minimum rates are here given for the 
more important cases. 

At Van Buren, Ark., the charge for lighting varies simply with 
he amount of energy consumed per month, and ranges from 5 to 35 
ents per kilowatt-hour in the business district, and from 10 to 
25 cents for the same unit in residences. At Detroit, Mich., the 
naximum rate for lighting is 16 cents, and the lowest rate with all 
ossible discounts off is 4 cents per unit, or kilowatt-hour. Discounts 
ary with the number of hours that lamps are in use per month and 
ilso with the total energy consumed. Electric power is sold at 4 to 

cents per unit. In Cleveland, O., rates for electric-lighting range 
rom 5 to 12.5 cents per unit, depending on the number of hours that 
amps are used in each month. The highest rate for lighting at Har- 
isburg, Pa., is 15 cents and the lowest is 11.25 cents per kilowatt- 
our. 
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Incandescent-lamps are operated in Rochester, N. Y., at a max- 
imum rate of 14 cents per kilowatt-hour in residences, and 10 cents 
in business houses. A series of discounts is applied to these rates 
based on the amount of energy used per lamp monthly, and the low- 
est rate is 3.14 cents per kilowatt-hour. In the same city the highest 
rate for energy used in electric-motors is 7 cents, and the lowest is 
3.78 cents per kilowatt-hour. For service to arc-lamps the maximum 
rate is 10 cents and the largest discount reduces this to 4.5 cents per 
unit. The four large cities of Cleveland, Detroit, Rochester and 
Harrisburg thus show a range for incandescent-lighting from 12.5 to 
16 cents in maximum rates, and from 3.14 to 11.25 cents in minimum 
rates per kilowatt-hour. At New Orleans the highest rate for light- 
ing is 20 cents and the lowest is 8.1 cents per kilowatt-hour. When 
the energy is used in motors the rates range from 10 to 4.05 cents. 

Incandescent-lighting in Charleston, S. C., costs 15 cents at the 
highest and 10.125 cents at the lowest rate kilowatt-hour. The 
power rate in the same city varies between 5.6 and 7 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour. In each of the cities just named, except Rochester, there 
is either a small monthly charge for the connection to electric ser- 
vice, independent of the rates for energy, or else each consumer is 
required to guarantee a certain amount of use per month. 

The way in which charges for electric-lighting are varied, accord- 
ing to the number of hours per day that the service is in use, is well 
illustrated by the rates put in force on September 1, 1902, by the 
New York Edison Company. These rates are based on the number 
of hours of daily use for all the arc and incandescent lamps on the 
premises of a single consumer that are connected to the electric sys- 
tem, and are as follows : — 


Cost per Lamp- 
hour of 50 Watt, 
16 Candlepower 


Average Hours of 
Daily Use for all 


Rate per Kilo- Cost per Lamp- 
watt-hour. hour, 500 Watt 


Lamps. Cents. Are. Cents. Incandescent. 
Cents. 
Ist and 2d 15 7.5 75 
3d and 4th 10 5 50 
5th and 6th 7.5 3.75 315 
Over 6 hours 5 2.6 25 


The average hours of daily use are determined as follows: Assume 
that a consumer has twenty 16-candlepower lamps each consuming 
50 watts wired for connection to the electric system. These lamps 
have a combined capacity of one kilowatt, and if they are all used 
exactly one hour per day the charge for the kilowatt-hour of energy 
consumed is 15 cents. If one of these lamps is used twenty hours 
per day and the others are not burned at all the charge is again 15 
cents, and this charge will hold for any number of these lamps burn- 
ing any length of time per day so that the total energy used is one 
kilowatt-hour. For longer hours of daily use the average is com- 
puted in the same way. 

The company making the rates just quoted for New York has a 
generating-station on the water-front designed for 130-horsepower 
capacity and said to be the largest and most complete of any in the 
world. 

Irregular rates made by some electric companies follow no rule 
whatever, but are simply put low enough to get particular customers 
or certain lines of business. Thus, in a certain large and prosperous 
city the electric company makes a uniform rate of 8 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour for lighting in drug-stores, though some other business 
houses pay much more, and the maximum rate charged in this city 
is about three times that just named. Aton D. ADAMs. 


PARIS NOTES. 
ASSING through the city en route for the South leaves little 
time for notes; but two collections have been arranged lately 
which are well worth a visit, even if a hurried one — the Thomy- 
Thiery and the Dutuit ones. 

The former is a vast collection of very fine specimens of the Bar- 
bizon School, but, unfortunately, badly hung, in the upper-story 
rooms hard by the Musée de Marine, a part of the Louvre which is 
always terribly stuffy, and on sunny days of a burning heat. 

Daubigny’s “ Etang” is one of those marvellous effects of atmos- 
phere which he obtained with the scant materials available in the 
neighborhood of Paris. But what matters the subject when the artist 
sees truly and poetically ? The collection contains many works of 
Corot, Troyon, Dupré, Diaz — notably some of his figure-subjects, 
so rich in color of the greatest refinement. 

Writing, as I am, from the South of France, I may note that the 
olive woods strike one instantly as the models of Corot’s trees; 
and yet, I believe I am right in saying that there is no evidence of 
any of his pictures having been painted in the South — his trees are 
presumably willows, which grow all about the environs of the great 
city and which, softened by Corot’s tender grays, are as poetic as the 
olives. 

The Dutuit Collection is lodged at the Petit Palais and contains a 
large number of fine specimens of enamel and gold and silver work, 
as well as Sévres porcelain and wood-carving. 

At the Musée des Religions the curious may now see the mummied, 
or, rather, dried body of the courtesan Thais and her converter, the 
monk Serapion. Some time ago, Astarte and Bel were on view, but 
they have gone to their home, wherever it may be. Whether these 
bodies are really authenticated [ cannot say; but perhaps we may 
live to see Moses’s and Abraham’s bones placed in a glass case some 
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day, by the side of Rameses the Great, and the builder of the gold- 
furnaces of Ophir. Why not the Queen of Sheba’s, also? 

The Cercle de l'Union Artistique, formerly the “ Mirlitoas,” and 
later the “ Epatants,” does not seem to be equal this year to its 
wont. The original members are beyond their prime, and the new 
ones are not equal to their forerunners at their best. But a portrait 
by M. Boutet de Monvel is a marvel. It is mainly white; but its 
modelling is equal to any work one las ever seen, although, appar- 
ently, it is quite flat, a la Japonais. How, without shadows, without 
any strong colorations, does the painter attain this effect? It is what 
is termed decorative art; but as a portrait “‘ Madame X.” has as much 
character as “ Mdlle. Lucienne Bréval,” which is a strong work by a 
strong man — M. Bonnot. 

It is said that the beautiful tiara, so called, of Saitaphernes, the 
Scythian King, given him by the town of Ubbia some three centuries 
before the Christian era, and found in the Crimea some few years 
ago, and placed in the Louvre, was the work of a modern goldsmith 
and was made for M. Spitzer! Experts and authorities have a 
knotty point to settle. We all have heard of antique bronzes, of 
Egyptian pottery found in tombs by the Nile, and of scarabs made in 
Birmingham and other places; but that a golden tiara, Greek 
in character, but mysteriously beautiful and perfect for so early a 
work, should have deceived even the elect, is a wonderful piece of 
deception. But the fact remains that the Louvre conservateurs are 
perplexed, and for the present the tiara is withdrawn. 

There was a long account of the tiara in the Gazette des Beaua 
Arts about three years ago —I think in 1900, as it was first shown, 
if I mistake not, during the Exhibition, and I reported it to the 
American Architect at the time. S. BEALE. 


THE LEGAL RIGHTS AND LIABILITIES OF ARCHI 
TECTS.! 


J VHE purpose of the present address must be limited to the con 
+ sideration of those rights and liabilities on the part of architects 

and surveyors which arise from the position in which members 
of those professions are usually found, in relation to their employers 
and to other persons who may also be employed in the same matter. 
It may be suggested that the subject for consideration should be the 
rights and liabilities of architects and surveyors as such, but this 
limitation would be too severe, for notwithstanding the above title it 
may with safety be stated that neither architects nor surveyors have 
any rights or liabilities simply as such. ‘They do not, like members 
of the legal or medical professions, require any legal qualification to 
practise. They are not subject to any legal restrictions or regula- 
tions as to their professional conduct or remuneration. ‘They are 
not, in fact, protected or harassed, as the case may appear, by any 
special legislation or rule of law, and any person, however ill quali- 
fied, may set up and practise as an architect or a surveyor, or as 
both, and if being so ill qualified he can induce the public to employ 
him, so much the better for him and so much the worse for the 
public. It is true that as some protection and guaranty for the pub- 
lic, as well as in the interests of the respective professions and for 
the mutual benefit of their members, societies of architects and sur- 
veyors have been formed, and have framed rules as to professional 
etiquette and remuneration, but these rules only bind the members 
as a condition of membership. They have no binding legal effect 
whatever. In this respect the position of architects and surveyors is 
analogous to that of accountants or engineers, who are alike free 
from any legislative trammels as to qualification or professional con- 
duct or remuneration. 

What, then, are the rights and liabilities proper for our present 
consideration? for, as already indicated, it is obvious to all familiar 
with the subject that the position of architect or surveyor does fre- 
quently and, indeed, generally give rise to rights and liabilities which 
may with propriety be described as those of architects and surveyors. 
They will be found for the most part to depend upon the law of 
agency, and upon the position in which the architect or surveyor is 
so frequently placed as the agent of the employer or building-owner 
in superintending works to be carried out for such employer or 
building-owner under what is known as a building-contract. 

Attention may here be drawn to the fact that a very great part, 
if not the greater part, of all legal problems and complications in 
matters and between persons of every kind arise from this law and 
position of agency... . If 1 employ an architect to prepare me a 
plan or a surveyor to measure up a piece of land or get out some 
other quantities, and he performs the work with the skill reasonably 
to be expected from a person holding himself out to be qualified for 
such work, he is entitled to be paid the stipulated or reasonable 
remuneration, and upon his being so paid the transaction is at an 
end. Such a simple transaction is in all respects similar to a bar- 
gain made, for example, with a portrait-painter to paint a portrait. 
] may not like or use the plan prepared for me; I may not like the 
portrait, and may prefer to hang it in the back bedroom or with 
its face to the wall, but if it has been done with such reasonable 
skill as aforesaid I am bound to pay for it, and there is an end of 
the matter. If the usual transactions with architects or surveyors 
were of this simple nature there would hardly be more occasion to 
consider the rights and liabilities incident to the practice of these 

1A paper by Mr. H. H. Richardson, solicitor, Clement’s Inn prizeman, 1879, 


Hon. M.S.A., read before the Society of Architeets on Thursday, January 22, 
1903, and printed in the Architect. 


professions than there would be to consider those of portrait-painter 
photographers or the like, and the present paper might almost er 
here as a sufficient survey of such rights and liabilities. Such, hoy 
ever, is very far from being the case. The terms of their emplo 
ment usually involve not only the designing or suggestion of work 
but their supervision of the works designed or suggested while 

progress, for the purpose of seeing that they are duly execut 
in accordance with the plans and specifications. This brings the 
into relation with other parties, and it is this relationship whi 
gives rise to so many of the rights and liabilities proposed to | 
considered. 

It appears from the foregoing introduction that the particul: 
rights and liabilities so to be considered usually arise under wh 
are known as building-contracts, or contracts of the like nature, ar 
that the chief of them are incident to the position of the architect : 
surveyor as thb agent of the employer. Those familiar with su 
contracts are aware that in addition to his position as agent, tl 
architect or surveyor is, for the prevention of disputes, invested wit 
certain judicial or arbitrative functions which give rise to othe 
rights and liabilities to be considered in their due place. Havir 
thus outlined the scope of the address and the subjects for consider: 
tion, | now propose to deal with these subjects in detail, and unde 
the following heads, that is to say :— 

1. The proper qualifications of the architect or surveyor. 

2. The position of the architect or surveyor under simple cor 
tracts of employment not involving or apart from questions of 
agency. 

8. The position of the architect or surveyor as agent of thi 
employer under building-contracts or the like ; and 

1. The position of the architect or surveyor in his quasi-judicial 
capacity or as arbitrator under building-contracts or the like. 


PROPER QUALIFICATIONS. 


I have used the term “ proper qualifications ” advisedly, for it bas 
already been seen that no qualification is legally necessary. Archi 
tects and surveyors, however, are in the position of persons holding 
themselves out as competent to perform certain work requiring cer 
tain skill, and they impliedly guarantee that they have such skill. 
If, therefore, they do the work so badly or carelessly as to indicate 
lack of the required skill they will be unable to recover remunera 
tion for it and might be made liable for damages should loss or 
injury result from negligent or unskilful work. I believe that in 
France an architect has been held criminally liable for the death of 
a man killed by the fall of a building owing to its defective design, 
and though I am not aware of any such case in England, cirecum- 
stances could be conceived in which under the English criminal law 
a negligent architect could be so made liable. As regards the mat 
ters in which skill or knowledge is required to make a competent 
architect or surveyor, they maybe generally stated as follows, that is 
to say :— 

(a) Skill in the preparation of plans, drawings or designs suitable 
for the particular work to be executed, or, in the case of surveyors, 
skill in the measurement or surveying of land or in suggesting plans 
or ideas for the development thereof. 

(b) Knowledge of the materials to be used and of the proper 
application or use of such materials. 

(c) Knowledge of building-acts and the requirements of local 
authorities and of the law as to light and air, support or other 
easements. 

If through ignorance or neglect of any of these matters on the 
part of the architect or surveyor the work designed or suggested 
should prove to be impracticable or fail, that would be evidence of 
such want of proper skill on the part of the architect or surveyor as 
to disentitle him to remuneration. But although persons undertak 
ing to do work requiring certain skill impliedly guarantee that they 
have such skill, yet if an employer deliberately employs for th 
carrying out of important works requiring high and special skill a 
person who he knows has not enjoyed a practice likely to give 
him the requisite experience and knowledge, he would not in the 
absence of special guaranty or representations of sufficient knowl- 
edge and experience be entitled to recover damages from the archi 
tect’ or surveyor in the event of the work proving unsatisfactory 
See Macassey and Strahan on Civil Engineers, pp. 36 and 37, and 
the case of Henry and Belfast Board of Guardians, cited on p. 39. 

As regards (a) and (4), little more need be said. What is ex 
pected of architects and surveyors in these respects is pretty gen 
erally understood. Of course the amount of skill and knowledge 
required in each case depends upon the nature and importance of 
the particular work to be done. 

As regards (c), it is obvious that a lack of acquaintance witl 
statutory or local requirements, or with the rights of adjoining o1 
neighboring owners, may render a plan or suggested works, however 
otherwise excellent, impracticable and useless, and it is therefore of 
the utmost importance that architects and surveyors should be thor 
oughly familiar with such requirements and rights. , All men are 
presumed to know the law —ignorance of it excuses no one — and 
architects and surveyors no less than lawyers must carry on their 
practice under the burden of this stupendous presumption. 

In this connection it may be pointed out how important it is t 
architects and surveyors, in their own interests, to know what con 
tracts, in order to be binding, require to be in writing under the 
Statute of Frauds and what require to be under seal. Unde: 
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the Statute of Frauds contracts relating to land, and also contracts 


the performance of which must necessarily extend beyond a year, 


require to be in writing, signed by the party to be charged, and con- 
tracts with corporations require generally to be under seal; and 
architects and surveyors, in dealing with corporations, should there- 
fore be on their guard against relying on memoranda or writings 


merely signed by an oflicer of the corporation. 


POSITION OF ARCHITECT UNDER CONTRACT. 


We may now pass on to the consideration of the position of the 


architect or surveyor under simple contracts not involving or apart 
from questions of agency. 


In such cases the position in which the architect or surveyor 
stands towards his employer is that of a skilled servant, and in it he - 


will be expected to possess and properly display such skill and 


knowledge as has been already indicated, and moreover to perform 
the duties he undertakes with such care, attention and fidelity as to 
free him from any charge of negligence. ‘The simplest cases of such 
position and employment are those where the architect or surveyor 
is employed to prepare plans or designs, or make suggestions for 
works without reference to the question by whom such works are to 
be carried out or superintended, or whether they are to be carried out 
at all. The simple bargain in such cases is — stipulated work to be 
done with proper skill on the one part, and the stipulated or a 


reasonable payment therefor on the other. 


One or two points, applicable alike to such simple contracts of 
employment and to contracts involving agency, may be rapidly 
noticed. As already stated, the contract may be for a period of 


employment greater than a year and so may require to be in writing, 
under the Statute of Frauds, signed by the party to be charged. It 


may be with a corporation and so require, generally, to be under 
seal. The plans, designs or suggestions may be ordered for the 
approval of the employer, and, if this is clear, nothing is payable for 


them unless they are approved or at any rate used. See Moffat vs. 
Dickson, 22 L. J. C. P. 268. 

They may be sent-in in response to an invitation to compete, in 
which case, unless remuneration is offered by the terms of the invi- 
tation to unsuccessful competitors, they will not be entitled to any 
unless their plans or designs are actually made use of. Under this 
head the question of ownership of plans and designs may be con- 
sidered. Does the employer, when employing an architect or sur- 
veyor in the usual way, purchase the plans, drawings or designs, or 
only the use of them for the purposes of the designed works? It 
was formerly considered that by the custom of. the profession the 
latter was the case, and that the drawings remained the property of 
the architect notwithstanding payment. The contrary, however, 
appears to be now settled by the case of Ebdy vs. McGowan — Times 
of July 7, 1870—and whatever may be said with respect to the 
ownership of plans prepared for the purposes of works to be carried 
out under the superintendence of the architect, it is impossible to 
doubt that where an architect is simply employed to prepare a plan 
or design without more and without definite agreement to the con- 
trary, the plan or design would, upon payment therefor, be as much 
the property of the employer as a portrait ordered to be painted for 
him and duly paid for. If the effect of the bargain is to give the 
property or the plans to the employer, it is clear that he can use 
them for any purpose he pleases, and need not confine their use to 
the purpose for which they were originally prepared or intended. 

The contract between the employer and an architect or surveyor 
is a personal one, and the employer is entitled to have -the work 
done or superintended by the architect or the surveyor personally. 
Consequently, the death of the architect or surveyor terminates the 
contract, though that of the employer does not necessarily do so, and 
his executors may under the contract be entitled to have it carried 
out for the benefit of the employer’s estate. Should the architect or 
surveyor die before the completion of the work, and before any pay- 
ment has become due for it, he would not in the absence of agree- 
ment to the contrary be able to recover any payment, but if his ser- 
vices had been retained at a salary he could recover so much of the 
salary as had become due at the date of the death. See Stubbs vs. 
lhe Holyhead Railway Company L. R. 2 Ex. 311. 

Apart from the strict practice of their respective professions, 
architects and surveyors may, like other professional persons, be 
employed to give evidence before Parliamentary committees, or the 
ke, in support or in opposition to some particular measure, or to 
sive expert evidence in a court of law. In such cases they are, of 
ourse, entitled to be paid proper fees, having regard to their stand- 
ng and reputation. They are also in practice frequently employed 
as valuers, and although, as before stated, they are not in their ordi- 
ary professional capacity hedged about by legislation, yet, if they 

t as valuers or appraisers, it appears that they should take out 
ialifying licenses therefor under 46 Geo. III, ¢. 42, ss. 4 and 7; or 
and 9 Vict., c. 76, sec. 1. 

As regards protection from libel or slander, architects and sur- 
eyors have, of course, the like legal rights and remedies as other 
eople. It would be libellous to write and slanderous to say of an 
chitect or surveyor that he was incompetent, or that he had not 

ficient skill, knowledge or experience for the carrying out of any 
rk undertaken by him. See Botterell vs. Whitehead, 42 L. T., 
. S. 588. 

LIABILITIES AS AGENTS. 


With these summary surveys of the rights of architects and sur- 
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veyors as skilled servants, we may now proceed to consider the more 
important and, from a legal point-of-view, more interesting question 
of their rights and liabilities as agents or otherwise under building- 
contracts or the like. These come under heads three and four above 
mentioned. First, then, we deal with head three, that is to say, the 
position and authority of the architect or surveyor as agent of 
the employer. Inthe simple cases dealt with under head two the 
architect and the employer are the only persons concerned. When 
the architect is employed not only to design the building, but to 
superintend its construction, he is brought into relationship with 
those who are employed to construct it, and it is this relationship and 
the duties and liabilities arising in connection with it which are now 
to be considered. ‘The same lack of personal skill or knowledge 
which usually precludes a building-owner from designing the work 
he wishes to have done precludes him also from seeing that it is done 
properly by the person employed to do it. He has, therefore, to 
employ some one to perform this service also for him,.and in build- 
ing-contracts this person is usually and properly the architect or 
surveyor who has designed it. The owner, having satisfied himself 
that a building or work erected or done in accordance with the pre- 
pared plans or designs will be what he wants, employs a builder or 
contractor so to erect or do it, and an architect or surveyor to see 
that it is so erected or done. He thus constitutes the architect or 
surveyor his agent for the purpose of seeing the desired work carried 
out. Now, agency is of two kinds. A man may appoint another to 
be his agent simply for some particular purpose or purposes — as in 
the case of an agent or attorney appointed to execute some particu- 
lar deed or deeds, or to give receipts in some particular matters. 
In such cases the person to whom the deed is to be executed or the 
receipts given must see that the agent has that particular power, 
otherwise he may find that the principal is not bound. He cannot 
rely upon the mere word of the agent that he has the professed 
power. On the other hand, he may appoint some one to be his 
general agent to do all such things as may be necessary or proper 
for some purpose or undertaking. In such cases the authority given 
is an authority to act in a certain capacity for all the purposes of 
the undertaking in question. A person put forward to act as such 
general agent can bind his principal by all acts within the scope of 
his employment, although the principal may have privately limited 
his authority in particular matters. ‘The position of the architect or 
surveyor under a building-contract is one of general agency, and his 
position as such general agent appears from the leading case of 
Kimberley vs. Dick, L. R. 13, Eq. 1, where the question of the char- 
acter in which the architect stood was considered under the terms 
of a building-contract. ‘I am of the opinion that I must treat Mr. 
White (the architect) as the agent of Mr. Dick (the building-owner) 
generally, for all purposes connected with this building, and that with- 
out any limitation as to price or anything else.” ‘Ihe decision of 
the case upon the point is thus summarized by Mr. Roscoe in his 
useful digest of building-cases: ‘The architect is the agent of the 
employer generally for all purposes connected with the erection of 
the structure of which he has prepared plans, and the erection 
of which he is to superintend.” 

The general principle is thus laid down and established. The 
bearings of it lie, like Captain Bunsby’s observations, ‘in the appli- 
cation of it,” that is to say, when any question arises as to the em- 
ployer’s liability for the acts or orders of the architect or surveyor, 
such question will usually be found to depend upon whether such 
act or order was, in fact, within the scope of the general authority 
given. 

If an agent falsely represents that he has an authority which he 
has not, and thereby induces another person to act on the faith of 
his representation, that is a fraud for which if the person so induced 
to act is thereby injured he could recover damages. See Randell vs. 
Trimen, 18 C. B. 786. Of course as between himself and his em- 
ployer simply the position of the architect or surveyor under a 
building-contract is still that of a skilled servant, and the same skill, 
knowledge and care requisite in the preparation of the design must 
continue to be shown in the superintendence of the work, and for any 
neglect of his duty in this respect the architect or surveyor might be 
made liable. Questions as to the extent of the architect’s or sur- 
veyor’s authority under a building-contract must frequently arise in 
respect to the following matters, viz: (a) Alterations and deviations 
from plans; () extra work; (c) authority to employ quantity-sur- 
veyors, and (¢) certificates. 

In properly drawn building-contracts all these matters are care- 
fully provided for, and in so far as they are so the rights and liabili- 
ties of the parties will be determined by reference to the particular 
provisions. In the absence of special provision the authority of the 
architect as the general agent of the employer does not extend so as 
to entitle him to permit any alterations or a deviation from the 
accepted plans, or to order any extra work to be done. If, there 
fore, he permits or orders any such alterations or extra work he 
will not thereby bind the employer, and may render himself person- 
ally liable to the contractor. Of course, in all these cases the un- 
authorized order may be accepted and ratified by the employer, but 
architects and surveyors will be well advised to avoid any risk by 
keeping well within the bounds of their general authority, as limited 
or extended by the contract, and in the event of anything appearing 
desirable to be done, but of doubtful authority, to obtain clear written 
directions and authority for the execution of any alterations or extra 
work. 

It is usually provided that no extra work should be done without 
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a written order of the architect, and in such a case a written order 
is a condition precedent to payment for such work, and its mere 
inclusion in an interim certificate will not prevent the employer 
from objecting to payment on final adjustment. See Tharsis 
Sulphur, ete., Company, vs. McElroy, 3 App. Cas., 1040. 

In the course of a comparatively short paper like the present, 
these and similar questions of detail can only be briefly touched 
upon. It is sufficient to keep in view the position of the architect or 
surveyor as agents and the main principles of the law of agency, 
viz, that the agent must not exceed the limits of his authority, other- 
wise the principal will not be bound, and that persons dealing with 
the agent must be satisfied that he has the authority he claims, 
either under the instrument of his appointment or as coming within 
the scope of authority as general agent for the purpose in hand. 

As regards (c), it does not appear to have been anywhere laid 
down that power to employ a quantity-surveyor comes within the 
scope of the architect's authority simply as agent of the employer 
under a building-contract, and his right to do so if it exists appears 
to depend upon custom. See Moon Witney Union Guardians, 

singe. N. C. 814. 

( ) Ce ates. — The position of the architect or surveyor with 
respect to the giving or withholding of certiticates is of the highest 
importance, and may be regarded from the point-of-view of the 
architect or sur veyor (1) as skilled servant; (2) as agent of 
bitrator. As skilled servant he must 
have and use the skill necessary to show that the work certified for 
has been properly done, and failure in this respect will amount to 
neglig snce for which he will be liable to his employer. 

(2) As agent of the employer be must act in his interest without 
collusion or any surreptitious dealing. 

(3) As arbitrator he must honestly and impartially exercise the 
quasi-judicial functions entrusted to him. 


In granting 


the employer; and (3) as ar 


or withholding certificates the architect’s conduct 
(apart from collusion or fraud) cannot be impugned, and his decision 
is final But wilfully to ce rtify work to be done when it is not done is 
a fraud upon the emp! »yer, for which he would be liable, and collu- 
sively to withhold a certificate properly due would be a fraud upon 
the contractor. But mere negligence or want of skill in granting 
or withholding a certificate is not sufficient ground for impeach- 
ing the certificate, though as regards the employer whose skilled 
servant he is, negligence in granting a certificate for work not prop- 
erly done would render the architect or surveyor liable. 

Phe almost autocratic power put into the hands of the architect 
under the usual terms of a building contract has often been alleged 
as a ground of complaint on the part of the builder or contractor. 
Whether such complaint be just, or what alterations likely to be 
accepted are proposed, would be fitting and interesting subjects for 
rights and liabilities of builders and 
contractors; suffice it to say here that owing to competition the em- 
his terms, and that from 
the p yint-of-view of the architect ors irveyor he very naturally claims, 
not only as agent of the employer, but in the interests of his own 
reputation, to be put into a position which will enable him to see 
that the works designed by his skill are not jeopardized by any want 
of skill or care or honesty on the part of those employed to carry 
them out. Even handed justice to the contractor must be what no 


discussion in a paper on the 





ployer is generally in a position to dictate 


doubt in the vast majority of cases is found — the fairness, integrity 
and high-mindedness of those into whose hands these powers are 
put. 


ris brings us to the last of our four heads, namely, (4) the posi- 
tion of the architect in his judicial capacity or as arbitrator. This, 
as has been seen, arises to some extent in connection with the ques 
tion of certificates, but what is here more specially referred to is the 
position of the architect or surveyor as dispute preventer. If it is 
clear from the contract that the parties have agreed that he shall so 
ey must be taken to have conferred upon him a judicial 
capacity. 

His decision is final unless some appeal is provided, and cannot be 
impeached for want of proper care or skill or upon any ground but 
that of fraud. There is no more familiar legal dictum than that 
fraud vitiates everything, and so it will vitiate the decision of the 
most fully-empowered judge or arbitrator. Nor must he do or be 
party to anything which would interfere with the proper impar- 
tiality of his position. Upon this point there is an interesting deci- 
sion that of Kemp vs. Rose, 1 Giff. 258 where an architect 
having undertaken to his employer that the cost of the proposed 
work should not exceed a certain sum, it was held that he did not 
possess a sufficiently unbiased mind to make his decision against the 
contractor just and conclusive. 

rhe above survey, though necessarily very incomplete and imper- 
fect, having regard to the many points in the position of the archi- 
tect or surveyor under building-contracts, will, it is hoped, suffice to 
show the general principles upon which questions relating to such 
positions must be decided, that is to say, the principles applicable to 
the relationship of (a) employer and skilled servant; (4) principal 
and agent and scope of agent’s authority; and (c) arbitrator and 
disputants. Many interesting and subsidiary questions remain to be 
considered — such, for instance, as the position and right of appoint- 
ment of clerksf-the-works, the particular duties of quantity-sur- 
veyors, the position of architects or surveyors with respect to ques- 
tions of light and air, or the like. These, however, do not give rise 
to any different rights or liabilities, and are sufficient in themselves 
for independent papers. Nor has any attempt been made to deal 





largely with authorities, for a discussion of these to be of any us« 
would leave insufficient time for the setting forth of those genera 
principles upon which all such authorities are based, and which it 
has been considered (apparently not without reason) would afford 
suflicient material for the purposes of a single address before this 
Society. 


THE PERMEABILITY OF CONCRETE UNDER HIGH 
WATER-PRESSURES. 


{JPHERE has been very little information published upon the de 
“B* cree of permeability of concrete when subjected to high pressures 


says a correspondent in La Revue des Industries du Batiment 
and that which has appeared in the greater part of the technical 
papers contains much that is uncertain on account of the lack of 
admitted methods. Just recently, however, some experiments hav: 
been carried out at the Thayer Institute, United States Civil Engi 
neering Department, which contain much that is of interest and of 
value. ‘Two brands of cement, described in the specification as Nos 
1 and 2, were used in the experiments, No. 1 being a Portland 
cement and No. 2 a brand very highly lauded by its manufacturers, 
on account of its impermeability. The test-cylinders were manu 
factured so as to contain thirty, thirty-five, forty, or forty-five pe: 
cent of mortar, this last having a composition which varied accord 
ing to the proportion of sand contained it it, namely, one, two or three 
volumes of sand. Each cylinder was prepared in duplicate, and in 
addition to this cylinders of No. 1 brand were prepared with the pro 
portions 1:2:4; 1:2.5:4,and1:2.5:5. In all, fifty-six cylinders 
were tested. ‘The gravel and sand were of the best quality obtainable in 
the neighborhood. ‘The sand was passed through a riddie and gave 
thirty-six per cent void. The gravel contained thirty-three per cent 
void, and the largest stones had a diameter of a little over 25 millimetres 
(about 1 inch). height, 229 mil 
limetres (94 inches nearly), and with a diameter of 254 millimetres 
(10), inches nearly). The end of a pipe 19 millimetres long (3 
inch), placed vertically upon the axis of the cylinder, had its ex 
tremity embedded at a depth of 102 millimetres (4 inches), thus 
leaving around the end of the pipe 127 millimetres (about 54 inches) 
A rundle screwed into the bottom of the pipe prevented 
the water from rising the entire length of this latter. ‘he greatest 
care was exercised in the manufacture of the cylinders. After hav 
ing been moulded, they were allowed to remain under a damp cover 
for twenty-four hours, then they were taken from the moulds and 
placed in water for a month before being subjected to the tests proper. 
Che cylinders were withdrawn from the water twenty-four hours 
before being tested, so that they might drain and dry thoroughly. 
By using the town water-supply, pressures of 1 kilogramme .406 ; 
2 kilogrammes .812; and 5 kilogrammes .624 per square centimetre 
(19.3 pounds, 38.6 pounds and 77.3 pounds per square inch) were 
obtained. The test lasted for two hours. All the cylinders were 
weighed before and after testing in a vacuum balance, in order to 
prove the quantity of water absorbed or infiltrated. It was proved 
in the tests that certain mixtures were impermeable under certain 
pressures, namely, 1.406 kilogrammes to 5.624 kilogrammes per 
square centimetre, and also that all the cylinders in which the mor 
tar was composed of one volume of cement to one of sand, the pro 
portion of the mortar in the mixture being thirty, thirty-five, forty 
and forty-five per cent of the whole, were impermeable, while even 
a certain number of the cylinders containing mortar composed of one 
volume cement and two of sand, in the proportion of from forty to 
forty-five per cent of the mixture, gave similar results. Finally, the 
cylinders made up in the proportions of 1: 2:4 and 1: 2.5: 4 resisted 
all infiltration. As a pressure of 5.624 kilogrammes per square cen- 
timetre corresponds to a load of water having an area of 56 24 metres 
(614 yards nearly), and the thickness of the concrete offering the 
resistance to the infiltration was only 127 millimetres (5) inches,) 
one may conclude that this test is sufficient to prove that all con 
crete having a similar composition will offer the required resistance 
to filtration in practice. — Stone Trades Journal. 


The size of the test-cylinders was: 


of concrete. 











treatment, which seems to appeal most strongly to an engineer, 

and the more straightforward and easier understood descriptive 
method which is within the grasp of the layman and the architect 
but Mr. Meyer, in his recent book on steamwork,! seems to have 
struck the happy medium. His book was written with the idea of 
being of special value to those who are called upon to design or pur 
chase a steam-power plant or parts of it, whose knowledge of sucl 
machinery is more or less limited. And in its course of one hundred 
and sixty pages all of the leading points which have to be considered 
in steamwork are set forth in such a clear, practical manner that 
the book cannot fail to be of great value to those who have occasiot 
for such information. Part of the text has appeared in articles ir 
the Engineering Record, which certainly does not detract in any 
wise from its value, and the work bears the impress of a mind whic! 


|: is not easy to steer an even path between the abstruse technical 


1" Steam-power Plants, their Design and Construction.’”” By Henry C, Meyer 


Jr., M. E. New York: McGraw Publishing Co. 1903. 
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has sought for data in actual work rather than in ideal theories. 
Indeed, where the author indulges in pure theory, the work is of least 
value and it is the practical illustrations and the analysis of the same 
which are of most value. ‘Though nominally written for laymen, the 
subject-matter is treated from the standpoint of the engineer in a 
perfectly logical manner and the author shows in several places that 
he has thought far more of what he had to say than how he should 
say it. ‘The scheme of the book is comprehensive, the illustrations 
adequate and clearly drawn, and we know of no one work on the 
subject which combines so many good points. We would not agree 
with some of his practical conclusions, as, for instance, when we are 
left to infer in chimney-design that if the joints on the windward 
side under extreme stress do not open more than half their width 
the chimney is perfectly safe; nor when the statement is made that 
too slow combustion results in the partial burning of the gases, there- 
by causing a loss. Such statements are slips which can be easily 
pardoned when the intent is so manifest, and they will undoubtedly 
disappear in the future editions which it is hoped may be issued. 


ENGINEERS and others concerned with public work who can 
read German will find a little pamphlet,! reprinted from the 
Austrian Weekly Journal of Public Works, on the Require- 

ments of Street Tratlic, by R. Iszkowski, Director of the Department 
if Roads and Bridges of the Austrian Ministry of the Interior, 
interesting and valuable. The author, with characteristic German 
thoroughness, having been commissioned three years ago, as repre- 
sentative of the Public Highway Bureau, to study roads in Austria 
and the neighboring countries, travelled eleven thousand kilometres, 
or about seven thousand miles, through Austria, Germany, France, 
Switzerland and upper Italy, on a bicycle, this vehicle, as he modestly 
informs us, being obviously best suited to the judging of highways, 
partly because it brings the rider into intimate relation with any 
inevennesses, or other faults, and partly because the investigator is 
compelled to examine constantly the road over which he travels, 
with a care which becomes more minute as the condition of the high- 
way becomes worse. 

After paying a high compliment to the condition of the roads of 
France and Germany, which he attributes to the ease with which 
good material can be procured in those countries, he makes some 
general observations on the proper method of building and paving 
streets and highways, followed by details of construction, and sta- 
tistics of materials required, which should be of great use to city 
engineers and others who are obliged to accomplish the best work 
possible with the greatest economy of time and money. Into these 
details we will not follow him; but the emphasis with which he 
insists upon the thorough compression of all soils before laying pave- 
ments on them, in order to prevent uneven settlements, which not 
only lead to the speedy ruin of the pavement, but increase the cost 
of transportation over them, and the wear and tear of vehicles, shows 
that he is thoroughly imbued with modern ideas on the subject. 





[ Contributors of drawings are reé quested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. | 


SEWARD PARK PAVILION, NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. ARNOLD W. 
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DETAIL FROM A MODEL OF THE FIFTH—-AVENUE FRONT OF THE 
NEW YORK LIBRARY, NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. CARRERE & 
HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DESIGN FOR A TOWN CHURCH. MR. E. P. REYNOLDS, ARCHITECT. 


Tus plate is copied from the Builder. 
Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, ARLINGTON, MASS. MR. CHARLES B. 
DUNHAM, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


\ E exterior walls of the building are of Quincy seam-face granite. 
“1% The trimmings are of Nova Scotia sandstone, of a soft gray 

tone, which gentiy contrasts and blends with the richly colored 
granite. The roofs are covered with a gray-green slate, thus supply- 
ng the necessary foil for the warm coloring of the walls and adding 
he final note to the exterior color-scheme. The prominent feature 
f the exterior is a tower, of which the base is 24 feet square, not 
ncluding buttresses. which rises to the height of 80 feet. The great 
vindow and the smaller ones above aid in giving accentuation, light- 
less and delicacy to the design. The sides of the church are broken 
y buttresses, and large windows with their interlacing tracery. At 
he base of the tower, in the centre of the front, is a covered entrance- 
1“ Die Anforderungen des Strassenverkehres,” von R, Iszkowski. Vienna: 

von Waldheim, 1902. 
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porch, extending towards the street, while at the left side of the tower 
is a covered carriage-porch spanning the driveway to the church- 
yard, where sheds are provided for hitching. In the wing at the 
right, connecting with the auditorium at the rear, is the chapel with 
a special outside entrance from Willow Place. This wing also con- 
tains the church parlor, infant class-room, and three other class- 
rooms, besides the gallery, all of which are arranged to open into 
the chapel by means of doors and sliding-sashes, so that the entire 
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floor-space can be thrown together when occasion requires. The 
chapel and class-rooms are finished in ash of a rich antique brown 
color, and the walls are tinted a warm gray-green, producing a quiet, 
restful effect. The ceiling is finished directly on the roof, with 
exposed wooden trusses. ‘The aggregate seating capacity of the 
chapel and class-rooms is three hundred and fifty. In the basement, 
under the chapel, is the dining-hall, capable of seating two hundred 
and fifty. ‘The auditorium is finished in quartered oak and bas a 
seating capacity of five hundred on the floor and fifty-six in the 
gallery. The wooden ceiling is supported by. massive hammer- 
beam trusses, wrought in an ornamental design of tracery and 
finished in a rich antique color. Behind the minister’s platform is a 
large arch supported hy clusters of quartered-oak columns, dividing 
the choir gallery from the auditorium. This gallery contains the 
organ which was built by James Cole, of Boston, and is one of 
the finest and most complete, as far as modern methods of construc 
tion and treatment permit, embodying not only the most recent tone 
productions, but every necessary facility for its manipulation. It is 
one of the tubular pneumatic type with three manuals and the 
“ Willis” pedal board, power being furnished by a large water- 
motor. The length of the church from the tower to the end of the 
chancel is 136 feet and the width 55 feet. The chapel is 70 feet 
long, the width in the narrowest part 44 feet and in the widest 56 
feet. 


AUDITORIUM OF THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, ARLINGTON, 
MASS. MR. CHARLES B. DUNHAM, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASs. 


NEW LECTURE HALL FOR HARVARD UNIVERSITY, KIRKLAND 
AND OXFORD STS., CAMBRIDGF, MASS. MR. GUY LOWELL, 
ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE PORTA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY. GIACOMO BAROZZI DA 
VIGNOLA, ARCHITECT, 


DETAIL OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
[ EXECUTED FULL-SIZE IN STAF F. | MESSRS. CARRERE & HAST- 
INGS, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
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their correspondents. | 


J 
HONESTY OF DESIGN AS TO COST. 
NEw York, N. Y., December, 1902. 
To THE EpITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Dear Sirs, — A recent competition for a Memorial Church in the 
Bronx, New York City, has many points of interest to the archi- 
tectural profession. 

First. — The invitation to compete for a church, the building itself 
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to cost about eighty thousand dollars, was accompanied by a reserva- 
tion for the executors of the estate that they were privileged to reject 
any and all designs, a safety clause that was in some aspects necessary 
to their side, but when it was followed by the literal dismission of every 
design out of a large number presented, architects, who paid out in 
that competition probably an aggregate sum of not less than three 
thousand dollars, a total loss, for which the other side paid not one 
cent, cannot but feel their treatment was thankless and harsh and 
that the reservation of the trustees was pressed to an unlooked for 
and unreasonable extreme. The comment of one of the Church 
Committee, “ not good enough,” and the result of a new competition 
are the things of public interest, for the prize of success then went 
to a design that far overshot the mark as to cost. 

What shall we do with that oft recurring problem of our competi- 
tions that makes honesty of design as to cost fatal to success and, to 

1ote your own « omment in an editorial some years ago in a similar 





ase, gives the reward to “a successful fraud”? Does not this ques- 
tion aiso become all the more puzzling to answer when we consider 
that in this second competition for the Memorial there was appointed 
a professional referee whose decision resulted in the selection of the 
design and appointment of a firm of architects whose bids when 
opened disclose a cost of more than double the eighty thousand 
dollars, and contracts are placed for the construction of one-half of 
the structure, all that the appropriation permits? Will not architects 
who know of this case fee] that the professional referee is not the 
help and safeguard for them that he is supposed to be? 
Yours truly, COMPETING ARCHITECT. 
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BELGIAN CARILLONS In Belgium day and night are set to musi 
mus na scale more colossal than that of the largest orchestra ever 
yet heard; music more penetrating than the loudest trumpet or organ 
blast For however large the chorus and orchestra, it would scarcely 


be possible in the East End of London to hear a concert at Westminster, 
vet on still nights with a gentle wind blowing at that distance Big Ben 
been distinctly heard. In Belgium every seven minutes there is 


has 
bell-music, not only for the whole town, but for the country miles 
round Those carillons, plaving the same cheerful air every hour 


throughout the year, at least acquire a strange fascination over one 
who lives within sight and hearing of some such gray old church as St. 
Rombaud, at Mechlin here is no greater mistake than to suppose 
that bell-music every seven minutes is an unpleasant disturbance or 
nterruption; its very frequency enables it to become completely 
issimilated to our everyday life Are we not surrounded by natural 
changes ind effects quite as marked in their way as bell-music, and 
yet which have no tendency to unsettle, distract or weary us‘ How 
loud at times does the wind blow; how suddenly on a dark day will th 
sun burst into our room ; how shrill is the voice of our canary, which at 
ist we hardly heed at all; how often does a rumbling vehicle pass 
long in the streets, and yet we cease neither reading nor writing for 
ny of these The bells musically arranged never irritate or annoy 

Belgium. Instead of time floating by in blank and melancholy 


n hn belg 
siler 1 being marked by harsh and brazen clashes, time floats on 
there upon the pulses of sweet and solemn music. To Belgium belongs 


the honor of having first understood and felt bells as musical notes, 
levised that serial and colossal musical instrument known as the 
arillon. In the sixteenth century the use of several bells in connec 
ti . th town-clocks was tommon enough Even little tunes were 
played at the quarters and half-hours. The addition of a second 
octave was Clearly only a matter of time. In the seventeenth century 
carillons were found in all the principal towns of Belgium; and be 
tween the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries all the finest cariilons 
now in use, including those of Malines, Antwerp, Bruges, Ghent and 
Louvain were setup. ‘There seems to have been no limit to the num 
ber of bells, except the space and strength of the belfry Antwerp 
Cathedral has sixty-five bells; St. Rombaud, Mechlin, forty-four bells 
Bruges, forty bells and one bourdon, or heavy bass bell; Ghent, 
thirty-nine ‘] yurnay, forty; Ste. Gertrude, at Louvain, forty. ‘The 
great passion and genius for bells which called these noble carillons 
into existence can no longer be said to be at its height. All beil 
machinery can be infinitely better made now than ever; but notwith 
standing the love of the Belgians for their chimes and cari!!ons, and 


the many modern improvements that have been recently made, we 


unnot help feeling that the great bell pe riod ended in 1785 with the 


eath of the greatest organist and cari//oneur Belgium has ever pro 
juced, Matthias Van den Gheyn. — Zhe Architect 
\ Hero or THE Suipyarps. — Recently a big boiler, weighing 


sixty-four tons, was about to be lowered into the hold of a steamship 
at the New York shipyards. ‘The hundred-ton crane, so-called because 
t will lift a weight of one hundred tons as easily as a college-girl lifts 
|, was swinging its great arms towards the monster 
boiler, 18 feet in circumference. Perched on the top of it was a work 
man 1 poor Norwegian who scarcely speaks English. His back was 
towards the crane, and he never saw it, nor did any one else until it 
was within 2 feet of him. If the arm of the giant crane struck him 
it would crush him as it would an egg-shell I'wenty feet below was 
he ground strewn with jagged pieces of iron, to fall on which was in- 
stant death. The workmen below saw his danger and shouted to him 
The man turned half-way round and felt the crane coming. It was 
7. 


a wooden dumbe 





death either way, and, paralyzed with fear, he collapsed. At this criti 
cal moment, when everyone else had lost his head, one man was ther: 
who knew what to do, and did it. Twenty feet away, when the impend 
ing doom over the man was first seen, in less than two seconds hy 
cleared the space and stood among the jagged iron. “Jump for your 
life! It’s your only chance!”’ he cried, and braced himself to cate] 
the falling man, while the crowd held its breath. The two men cam 
together with an impact so great that both were picked up senseless. | 
was a case of clear grit, cool judgment and prompt action. — Philade 

phia Evening T+ egraph. 





An Ecno rrom Tue Brookiyn Dry-pock Disaster. — A jury in 
the United States Circuit Court in March, after a trial lasting mors 
than four weeks, returned a verdict in favor of the defendant in ar 
action brought by the United States against Augustine Walsh t 
recover the sum of $173,000. The defendant was the constructor of : 
dry-dock at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, for which he received the con 
tract price of $380,000. Subsequently it was discovered, so the Govern 
ment declared, that the construction of the dry-dock had been faulty 
and that the contractor had failed properly to comply with the plans an 
specifications furnished him, and that, as a result of this, repairs wer 
found necessary to place the dry-dock in good condition. These cost 
the Government an additional $175,000. It was to recover this sum 
with interest, that the Government sued. — Exchange 


How To peat with Nirric-acip Fumes.—The fumes of _ nitric 
acid proved fatal to Chief Foley and his brother firemen at Milwaukes 
because neither he nor apparently the firm of die-sinkers, on whos 
premises the sad accident occurred, were acquainted with the chemica 
properties of the acid, or knew how to deal with the fumes it threw 
off. Nitric-acid is a powerful oxidizing agent, which, on coming ir 
contact wit any animal matter, at once eats it away. On metals 
has the same effect, but not on vegetable matter, except in the case o! 
wood, especially such as holds any turpentine in combination. © 
coming in contact with pine or fir wood, if allowed to soak into it, th 
acid in time raises its temperature by oxidation to such a degree as 
to cause it to burst forth into flame, but not till after the wood has 
been for some time exposed to its action. If, however, in the event of 
ts being spilled, or (as at Milwaukee) oozing out on the floor in con 
siderable quantity, and (again as at Milwaukee) it is sopped up by 
sawdust, which from its finer texture is more easily acted upon by the 
acid, then the action is all the more rapid, and the fumes thrown off 
are the denser, because of the combination between the constituen 
parts of the turpentine and the nitric-acid. If, also, as would certainly 
be the case in a seal and die stamping shop, steel, or iron, or brass 
filings were present on the floor, another element of danger is added to 
the fumes, in the shape of those thrown off from the metallic sub 
stances, and the fumes are rendered even more deadly, and assume a 
dark-yellow or reddish tinge. Those emitted by nitric-acid are whit 
and send out a disagreeable acrid smell. Hence, in sprinkling sawdust 
over the acid that was spilled on the floor in the Milwaukee shop, a 
mistake was made by Chief Foley, and, ia allowing or advising it to 
be done, unpardonable ignorance was shown by the proprietors, who 
if any, should have been sufficiently acquainted with the nature of th 
acid to prevent such an error being made. Another error, equally un 
pardonable, was theirs, in arguing that, because the workers in tha 
establishment, who, of course, are seasoned vessels, are able to with 
stand the fumes of the acid, not when spilled on the floor in large 
quantities, but when used in small amounts to eat away the surface of 
seals or dies they manufacture, therefore it would be equally possibl 
for the firemen, who are not exposed day by day and hour by hour to 
the inhalation of such noxious vapors, to escape from the evil conse 
quences of such exposure. To permit them to enter the store under 
such conditions, and not warn them against the certain danger of seri 
ous illness, at least, if not death itself, was in itself culpable, if not 
criminal They admitted, if report speaks the truth, that their own 
workpeople suffer when they first enter their employ, but that they 
soon became used to the fumes of the acid. But that is not expected 
of the firemen, who are not supposed to be accustomed to such cond 
tions, and certainly should not be called upon to face them without 
receiving due warning. ‘The symptoms arising from the inhalation of 
these acid-fumes do not make themselves evident at once, but gradu 
ally. The pulse is small and depressed; sickness at the stomach en 
sues: the surface of the body and the extremities become very cold 
great anxiety is present; the heart’s action becomes weak, and th 
breath labored; the bronchials are choked with mucus: the troub! 
spreads to the lungs, and, finally, the patient dies from pneumoni 
unless cupping or blistering, to promote counter-irritation, relieves thi 
congestion, and the exhibition of such antidotes as alkaline solutions 
soap, magnesia, chalk, or some such remedy, affords ease — which is 
very seldom the case, if the patient has been exposed to the influenc: 
of the fumes for any lengthened period. To counteract such fumes 
some other chemical agent must be employed, which forms a combina 
tion with and neutralizes them. Plaster-of-Paris, chalk, or commo 
whitewash, if thrown in considerable quantities on the floor, has tha 
effect, as has also ammonia, if not in tuo great quantities, all of whic 
by combination destroy the evil effects of the rumes. ‘The reason 
that the fumes of nitric-acid are so dense (the specific-gravity of t! 
acid is 1.414) that they do not rise quickly, and are, therefore, soo 
neutralized. Especially is this the case with ammonia, whose specifi 
gravity is .59 (that of ammonia-water — the ammonia of commerce 
is .960 at fifty-nine degrees Fahr.) and is so light that its fumes at on: 
rise above those of the nitric-acid, and render the surrounding atmos 
phere safe for those who stand upright and are not obliged to wor 
with their faces towards, or just above, the floor. The trouble is tha 
these simple methods of dealing with poisoning by nitric-acid fume 
are not generally known. — Fire and Water Engineering. 
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WV HITTIER MACHINE CO, 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - ~-_ Boston. 


KLE VATOR SIGNALS 
OF ALL KINDS 
HERZOG TELESEME CO. 


st West 24TH StT., NEW YorRK 





136 LIBERTY ST. 
EW YORK. - 





AR CHITECTURAL INSTRUO- 
TION. 


"BOSTON, MASS. 

ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 

OF TECHNOLOGY. 

DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 

College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work, 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


LfA® VARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
offers professional courses in Engineering, Min- 
ing and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape | 
Architecture, etc. Students admitted by exami- | 
nation and by transfer from other Schools or 
Colleges. Approved Special Students admitted 
without examinations. New and enlarged equip- 
ment. For Catalogue apply to the Secretary, 


Boston. New York. 


L OOMTIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 


Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT StT., PHILADELPHIA, 
Baltimore, Washington, 


Simple and Effective, 








«“ Tut AMERICAN VIGNOLA” 


[HE Five ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE 
"BY 
WILLIAM R. WARE 
Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 
Text and Plates, 86 pp , 9x12" Price, $3.00 — 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News Co. 
PUBLISHERS 


ITHACA, N. Y 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 


Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 
the degree of B. Arch. ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 


i NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 





ScHOOL OF MINES. 

ScHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL oF ENGINEERING. 
ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING ANI 

ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture, leading 
to a degree of B.S. in Architecture. 
Jollege Graduates admitted to advanced standing 


or as special students 
FREDERICK M. MANN, Professor. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


HIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 





J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. S. SHALER, Dean. 


President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Don’t Trust to the Iron Worker 


If you want the structural steel work properly protected 
from rust, specify 


fable Metal Coating 


See that it is put on—and satisfaction is assured 


t write 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 


59 Market St., Chicago 


ZLYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. y 
We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 
Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 


We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


Ormamental Iron and Bronze, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pror. WARREN P. LaIRD. 


ve Door and \\ indow Grilles.” 
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In Cloth, 87.50. 
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JOOAS 
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* Norman Monuments of Palermo.” 


Tilust d with [0] ’ 17 
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A MERI ARCHITECT p | N 


“The Library of Congress.” 
20 Plates, folio. Price $5.00 
American ArcHiTect anp Buitpixnc News Co. 


ROBERTS C. FISHER & CO. 


Successors to Fisher & Bird, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 





45 Broadway, New York 


Established 1830, New YORK 
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Ball Bearing Hinges 
In Wrought Bronze 
and Steel 


WIR 





CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CoO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (tron Furred) 


TL ASD EA cir conzvearp 


Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINION, MASS. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, S, MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. gg 


ALL FINISHES 


Our new Catalog can be had for the 
asking. 


The Stanley Works, Dept. c 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 


The YANTACAW Chemical Fire Extinguisher 


N Acid used, nor poisonous gas generated 











Danger from explosion 
Danger from Chemical or stream to person or fabric 
Periodical recharging, testing or polishing. 
Always in the accustomed place and ready for instant use. 
No mechanism to become defective. 
Can be recharged in from twelve to twenty seconds. 
Much more powerful and efficient than carbonic acid gas 
machines. 
Made in sizes capable of charging 25, 50 and 100 gallons of 
water without recharging. 
With thetwin Yantacaw a continuous charged stream can 
be obtained. 
Send for descriptive booklet. 


Yanlacaw Mig. Co., 802 Land Title Bidg., Phila. vi ri fene sot tencnen 








You cannot build up a paying and lasting 
business by selling an article that does not pay 
to buy and does not last. 


TAYLOR: 
OLD STYLE 
Roofing Tin 


pays because it “lasts” 


MADE ONLY BY 
N. & G. TAYLOR CO 
PHILADELPHIA Es1 


Masonry in Modern Work 


A “PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY 
IN’ MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 


ABLISHED 1810 





BY 
R. GUASTAVINO - 


- - Architect. | Price, Paper Cover - - 30 Cents. 





FOR SALE BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITHOT. 


“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
ey to judge because of our frequent 
reference te it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


3: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





Established nearly 40 Years 
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ARCRIITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 


6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 





The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English 1d. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issues. 


On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 





‘2 months. 
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NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO. 


PITTSBURCH 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


CHICACO 
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81 Plates, folio and text. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING 


BOOKS: 


“Norman Monuments of Palermo and 


Environs.” 
Price $10.00. 


News Co. 





Part XI of the Georgian Perio 


HIS Part, which deals entirely with the Colonial Architecture of the South- 
24 pages of text, illustrated with 36 text-cuts, and 


ern States, contains 


25 plates. 


It is certainly as good as the preceding Parts, of which critics have spoken 


thus :— 
Of Part IX. 


“ Brought out in a compre hensive and exhaustive manner, to a 
useful size, on fine paper, beautifully printed and well delineated.’ 


—Building News, London. 


“ Every part of which should be almost as interesting to Eng- 
lishmen as to Americans.”—The Architect, London. 


“Fully up to its predecessors, both in letterpress and illustra- 
tions.”—The Architectural Review, London. 


“ We are glad to reiterate our favorable opinion of the enter- 


prise.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


“In repeated notices in these columns the great excellence of 
the collection has been pointed out.”—The Nation. 

7 Ne eds only to be better known in order to serve a wider audi- 
ence.”—N. Y. Times’ Saturday Review of Books. 


“ We can only express the hope that the publishers will continue 
the series.”’—Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Of Part VIII. 


“In truth a work of superior excellence and great usefulness.” 


—Irish Builder, Dublin. 


“This great work.”—The Architectural Review, 


London. 


“Is especially happy in illustrating nearly every phase of the 


designer’s art.””—N. 


Y. Tribune. 


“Ts of great value as a record of a class of structures of great 


interest.”— 


Of Part VII. 


The Ruilder, London. 


“ The illustrations are extremely attractive.”"— The Architectural 


Review, London. 


“ Peculiarly attractive.” 


—Baltimore Sun. 


| 
| 
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Of Part VI. 


*“ Whether from the technical or the ge neral aspect these half 


dozen portfolios seem quite indispensable. 


“A peculiarly fascinating and 


Tribune. 


Review of Reviews. 


instructive work.’”—N. Y. 


“One of the most delightful as well as valuable contributions to 


the study of American architecture 


Republican. 
Of Part V. 


[Clippings lost.] 


Of Part IV. 


yet published.”—Springfield 


* This vaype public ation grows ininterest with every succeed- 


ing number.’ - Evening Post. 


Of Part III. 


“The further progress of this work only increases our admira- 
tion for the serious spirit and thoroughness with which the work is 


inspired.’’—Art Interchange. 


“One of the most important American works on architecture is, 
and will remain for some time, this work that is gradually taking 


definite shape.”’—The Nation. 


Of Part I. 


“A set of models of inestimable value.” 


Art Interchange. 
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CORRECT TIME 


Fine Self-Winding Clocks for Office Buildings, Resi- 
dences, Libraries, Churches, Etc. 

Self-Winding Tower Clocks. 
stopping by storms. 

Program Clocks and Time Systems for Schools, Public 
Buildings, Etc. 


20,000 in Use Write for Catalog 


Blodgett Clock Co., 14) Franklin St., Boston 


No heavy weights. No 











[Now Ready: The Second Volume of the ‘‘ Topical 
Architecture’’ Library} 
































‘Door and 
Window Grilles” 


104 Plates: 10in. x 14}iin. 


Uniform with the first volume |‘ /talian Renaissance 
Doorways’’| of this Library 



































MARCH 22, 1902 








THE next time you pass along the streets of one of our 





large cities, note what rapid progress is making in the use of 





wrought-metal grilles, screens and gates of various kinds for the 


ornamental protection of doorways and the window-openings 








of lower stories. 
The great interest shown in this particular form of artistic 
artisanship just now is our reason for devoting the second 


volume of this Library to door and window grilles. 














PRICE: Bound in Cloth P ‘ . J ‘ 


In Portfolio ‘. ‘ . . 


$7.50 
6.50 
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CopE OF PRACTICE 


FOR SUBsESTIMATING AND SUB= 
CONTRACTING 


Adopted by the Master Builders’ Association of the City of 
Boston, Aug. 2, 1894. 











ARTICLE I. 


Obligation of Principal Contractor to Sub- 
Contractor. 

A principal contractor is under obligation to 
treat upon an equa) basis all estimates which he 
“receives ” prior to putting in hisown bid. Hs- 
timates must be considered as “‘ received’ when 
they come into a principal contractor’s posses- 
sion, either by his direct solicitation or by being 
accepted by him. The opening of a bid, knowing 
it to be uch, constitutes receipt of the same. 

A principal contractor is under no obligation to 
use a bid which he has not solicited, accepted, or 
received, but if he does not wish to use the esti- 
mate of a sub-bidder he should decline it, if prof- 
fered personally, or should return it unopened if 
sent to him by mail or otherwise. The retention 
of a bid should be construed as a receipt of the 
same. 

* * * + * * . * * * * 

A principal contractor, when making up his 
estimate, is not entitled to receive bids from sub- 
contractors if he is at the same time making him- 
self their competitor by figuring their portion of 
the contemplated work. It is legitimate for a 
principal contractor to figure all portions of 
work, depending upon no one for what are usually 
known as sub-estimates. but it is not legitimate 
for him to receive bids from others for sub-work 
if he is himself figuring those portions inde- 
pendently. 

ARTICLE II. 
Award of Sub-Contracts. 

The principal contractor having been awarded 
a general contract should immediately award the 
sub-contracts to the lowest bidder ineach branch. 


ARTICLE III. 


Penalty for not Awarding Contract to Lowest 
Sub-Bidder. 

A principal contractor failing to award a sub- 
contract to the lowest sub-bidder to whom he is 
under obligation as previously provided should be 
liable to pay damages to the said lowest bidder, 
in amount not less than ten per cent of the 
amount of the estimate. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
principal contractor from liability to discipline 
under provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of 
this Association. 

* * * + . * + 


ARTICLE V. 
Payments to Sub-Contractors. 

Unless the contracts made with sub-contractors 
otherwise provide, payments during the progress 
of the work should be made by the principal con- 
tractor to the sub-contractors upon the same 
basis of payment, in relation to amount of work 
pomenee. as is prescribed in the contract made 

y the principal contractor with the owner. 

Final payment to a sub-contractor should be 
considered as due at the expiration of thirty days 
after the completion of his work and its approval 
by the architect or owner, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by the sub-contract or agreement. 

* * * » ~ * * * * 


* * * * 




















* * 


ARTICLE VII. 


Obligation of Sub-Contractor to Principal 
Contractor. 

Should a sub-contractor refuse to contract at 
the amount of the estimate he has given to a prin- 
cipal contractor who has used the said estimate 
in good faith, he then should be liable to the said 
principal contractor for damages in amount not 
less than the difference between the amount of 
the estimate which was submitted by him and 
the amount at which the principal contractor 
may be obliged to contract the work. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
sub-contractor from liability te discipline under 
provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of this 
Association. 

“Ss ee 


7 * +. 


ARTICLE X. 
Bids to Architects or Owners. 

When bids for separate departments of work on 
a building are solicited by the architect or the 
owner, they should be submitted with the under- 
standing that they are direct estimates, for which 
direct contracts are to be made by the owner with 
the lowest bidder, and no other disposition of 
such bids should be permitted without consent of 
the bidder submitting the same. 
Sub-bids should be given only to the principal 
contractors who are estimating the work in 
question, and should. not be left with architects 
or owners for the inspection and information 
of principal contractors. Sub-contractors must 
understand that bids thus left with architects or 
owners are in great danger of losing their confi- 
dential character, and that if they so leave them 
they cannot claim protection or redress under 
the first article of this Code. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Members of this Association having sub-con- 
tracts to let, or material to buy, should, as far as 
may be consistent with business principles, deal 
only with members of the Association, or at all 
events give their fellow-members an opportunity 
to compete, and ther give them the preference, 
other things being equal. 

All bidders should take cognizance of the 
danger they may be subjected to through the 
practice, so prevalent in "ome architects’ offices, 
of making change. ix plans or specifications, or 
in both, during th. progress of estimating. Cor- 
rection of this pernicious practice can only be 
obtained throngh refusal by contractors to esti- 
mate under such conditions. 


A true copy. 
Attest: 


* * * * * 




































WM. H. SAYWARD, 








Secretary, M. B. A. 
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THE AOLIPYLE 


When applied to the smoke collar of a furnace 


COAL 


TIME 
Saves nim 


PREVENTS ESCAPE OF COAL GAS 


° Additional Heat and an Even 
Gi Ves Temperature night and day 





Furnace men recommend it 
Architects are specifying it 
The U. S. Government has adopted it 
Rallroads, School Boards use it 
As do thousands of individuals 


YOUR CUSTOMERS NEED IT, GET IT FOR THEM 


Send for Illustrated Booklet and Trade Discounts 


THE AGOLIPYLE COoO., 237 Water St., New York 








Che Deliotype Printing Co. 




















LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC, 
211 Tremont Street 
Boston 
FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY . 
Cy ‘Lithography 
beltotype 
Color Printing 
Pbotogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 
BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 
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? , PART Xil 

1a 

i GEORGIAN 
a 

bi , 

i PERIOD” 

a [PRICE $6.00} 


Containing 47 plates—gelatine, half-tone and line— 10’ x 14", 36 
pages of text enlivened by 64 cuts, and the index for the third Volume. 


ee oe ot 


This Part completes the third and final Volume of a work that critics 
have. agreed to hold worth doing and to have been well done. We 
ourselves believe it to be a work of real value to the practising archi- 
tect, for whose daily needs we have prepared it. 


FF Ht 


In the past we have done all that we could to enable subscribers to 
procure the work at the lowest practicable cost, and in future will 
accommodate purchasers in the matter of distributing payment over 
a reasonable period of time so far as we find it businesslike to do so. 





om» a» a» * 


As previously announced, the work now becomes a net publication at 
ia $60.00. 


oe 


a “AMERICAN ARCHITECT & BUILDING NEWS CO. 


211 .lremont Street, Boston 
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TRADE MARK. 





, SDEE, G b) Gen 
Dee ECASPEE} Mars. PGi uaee bess, THE OKONITE CO., Ltp., 253 Broapway, NEw York. a 
_— - 


STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. OKONITE INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT i 
WIRES i 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY i 4 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. ae 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, OKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


—SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 














.. Evidence of Superiority .. i 





THE 
John Scott Legacy Premium 
and Medal 



































ISSUED BY THE 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE ‘eae 
HAS BEEN AWARDED TO THE ia 
; 
46 a? ‘ ~te 
STAR” Ventilator i 
A Valuable and Unique Prize for d * 
Superior Merit +o 
ta 
PHILADELPHIA MERCHANT & CO., INC. CHICAGO if 
NEW YORK Sole Manufacturers BROOKLYN 
se Leads in Dixon’s Pencils are the same all the way 
through. No hard spots; no soft spots; no surprises ; 
an even, smooth, clean lead from tip to point. Ask for Os . 
catalogue 14-}. Td oe 1 ALP New v YORK, 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey Crry, N. J. : nanwe UU), a rea a | 











The Lovell Window 









AND Shutter Device adil 
FOR FACTORIES, MILLS, FOUNDRIES, ETC. <n 


THE BEST APPARATUS ON THE 
MARKET FOR OPENING AND 
CLOSING MONITOR SASHES. 

A LINE OF SASH 500 FEET LONG « 
CAN BE OPERATED FROM ONE 
STATION IF DESIRED. Adapted to 
any kind of SASH or WINDOW. 










Send for descriptive 
Leaflet. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE G, DROUVE CO. 


Bridgeport, Conn. ‘ 
Manufacturers and erectors of all kinds of Sheet Met 
—— al Architectur: al Work, Work erected in all parts of 
the country. Satisfaction guaranteed. Estimates 
cheerfully furnished from plans and blue prints. 
Correspondence solicited. 


















HITCHINGS 4 £0. creentouse Heating <> Ventilating 
Horticultural Architects and Builders 


Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, Etc., erected complete with our 
PATENT IRON FRAME CONSTRUCTION 

Send four cents for 233 Mercer Street 

Illustrated Catalogue cittimammameds YORK 












“MINOR See 


Being No. 3 of a Series of « Architectural Odds and Ends,’’ 
40 GELATINE PRINTS - - $5.00 PER COPY. 








American Architect and Building News Co. 





sae ence ses Evel stn wcccinm es 
eaoY RED PAINT i 


Guaranteed the cheapest, most durable and i 
absolutely the best for Buildings, Structures pay: 
and all work that needs paint. 3 f 
MEANS & THACHER, 6-8 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON é 
4) 
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Sole Manufacturers. Somple and prievs on request 














ti 80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 





Superior 
WEATHER VANES, ba 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, hy 
CHURCH CROSSES, 4) 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. ra | 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent : 
stamp — half the postage. 4 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, a a | 
18 FLETCHER ST., NEw YORK. € #4 
Broomell’s | 
ej 
eg 
‘Pete 
oe 
Lay 
Wied | 

ee 


OF HEATING i 
| 
Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. ] 
Superior to hot water heating. . 
No pressure on radiators. 4 
No air valves. 4 
No noise. 
No machinery. 4 
qi 


Heat under perfect control. 


Easily installed by all steamfitters. 


Vapor Heating Co. 
917 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts as the best made and the quickest working. All 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 








SAMSON SPOT CORD 







ia antsy is our Extra Quality SASH CORD 
r ae The colored spot is our trademark 
4 Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 





| _ WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO., 170 Broadway, N. Y. 

















‘ELECTRIC HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS 


WILLIAM E. QUIMBY 


[Incorporated ] 
141 Broadway, New York 








NEW ORLEANS 
SAFETY ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


303 MAGAZINE ST. 


CHICAGO 
EOWARD YEOMANS 


1141 MONADNOCK BLDG. 















As a Fuel Saver 


\ | The Introstile is unexcelled. It keeps out draughts, 
| rain and snow, and does away with threshold. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 

















The Introstile @ Novelty Co. 
Marietta, Ohio. 














We make a specialty of Fzreproof Stack 
Rooms. We take the bare room and supply 
everything necessary to equip it in a fireproof 
all the stack work, the fireproof doors 
and windows, lifts, dust closets, etc. Our stack 
work is built entirely of fine, wrought steel. It 
combines the best forms of smooth metallic cab- 
inet work with high grade structural features. 
It is a product possible only by those having the 
exceptional facilities offered by our works. 

Complete Catalogue— Metalic Library 


Furnishings on application. 





manner; 











ArT METAL CONSTRUCTION Co. 
154 Gifford Ave., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


















ASPHALT Roors 


SIDEWALKS AND GARRIAGE-WAYS 
MEN Be aT.. 

Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK A LT, 

For estimates and list of works executed, apply te 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. © 
THE WEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 












205 Broapwar - Naw Yorx. 
CS 
od IDE ae 
WAIN SCOTIN G. 
P/NEW YORK METAL CEILINC CO. 





537-559-541 WEST 24"" ST. NY. 








Bestan Office: 48 Congress St., Room 24. 
*“CONSERVO”’ 


WoondD PRESERVATIVE 


For Posts, Sills, Stable Floors and all 
Woodwork that is exposed to decay 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, BOSTON 








BINDINC. 


The Standard Binding of the American Architect is a 
Cloth binding, which varies in color for the sev- 
eral editions, as follows: — 


For the Regular Edition - - Maroon. 
‘6 ‘* International Edition - Blue. 


The REGULAR EDITION is bound in Semi-annual 
Volumes. 

The INTERNATIONAL EDITION is bound in Quarterly 
Volumes, 

The price for binding is “ne per volume, Semi- 
Annual or Quarterly. row | variation from our 
standard practice will entail an inereased charge. 

In eee case the Plates are bound all together at the 

: of the volume to which they belong — the 
ewabie Plates being mounted upon guards, 

Volumes sent to us for Binding will be treated accord- 
ing to this system, unless instructions of a con- 
trery nature are given at the time the work is 

placed in our hands. 





Conservatories, 
Greenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD @&2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway -' * «= #£«New York City. 
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BERGER’S 
METAL CEILINGS 


Are symmetrical and pleasing to the eye and com- 
mand the admiration of all. They can be used in all 
classes of buildings, are easy to apply, and highly 
ornamental. They don’t shrink, oraek. get water- 
soaked, or fall off. They are ‘safe and sanitary. 
Their durability makes them the most eco ynomical 
ceilings in existence. Our * Classified Designs’’ em- 


brace a variety of styles, and there is no building that 
we cannot mate h in its style of architecture. Send 

| od our booklet ** A New Idea in Metal Ceilings,” ’tis 
ree, 


The Berger Manviacturing Co. 


CANTON, OHIO 


New York Office: 210 E. 234 St., New York, N. Y. 
New England Branch: 176 Federal St., Bosten, Mass. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


As laid by us in the kitchen 
of a Fifth Avenue residence. 
Noiseless, non-slippery and 
thoroughly sanitary, soft and 
comfortable to the feet; laid 
directly over the old floor, 
whether wood or hard tile, 
etc. The finest floor for 
kitchens, laundries, bath 
rooms, billiard rooms, piazzas 
and all parts of business and 
public buildings. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York ... . . 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . . . 724 Chestnut St. 
ORMAGO 2 6 8 oe 150 Lake St. 
PL 6 6s uw ee 411 No. 3d St. 
San Francisco . 509-511 Market St. 


London, Eng. . The B.&S. Folding 
Gate Co., 19 to 21 Tower St., Upper 

( St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
Baltimore . Baltimore Rubber Co. 
101 Hopkins Place, 








Smith’s Shutterless Automatic 


Closing 


Fire-Proof Metal 


we WINDOWS 5: 








Our sliding sashes can be made to 
pivot to permit cleaning from in- 
side of building if desired. 





Are the BEST FIRE-PROOF WINDOWS 
of ANY KIND in the world to-day. 

They are absolutely FIRE and WEATHER 
PROOF. They SAVE INSURANCE, 
REQUIRE NO SHUTTERS, INCREASE 
and better DIFFUSE LIGHT, cannot be 
distinguished from the best woodwork, are 
the ONLY sliding sashes that 


CLOSE AND LOCK 
AUTOMATICALLY 


when subjected to a mild degree of heat, and 
are made in FOURTEEN DIFFERENT 
STYLES for OFFICE, HOTEL and 
APARTMENT buildings, FACTORIES, 
WAREHOUSES, Etc. 

WE OPERATE NINE LARGE FACTORIES 


Write for Catalogue and information to 


SMITH-WARREN CO. 


93 Federal St. BOSTON, MASS. 





ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 


IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





MASON SAFETY TREAD 
The All-Metal Stair Protection 
Adopted for New York Subway 
AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD CO., BOSTON 
J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


—— OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YORK CITy. 


Masonry in 
Modern Work—« 


A “Prolegomenos” on the Function 
of Masonry in Modern Architectural 
Structures. 











By R. GUASTAVINO, ARCcHITECT. 


Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 




















SCHOOL - HOUSE HEATING 
anD VENTILATION 


is no longer a matter of secondary importance in the eyes of the educator. When he demands an ample 
supply of properly warmed fresh air he realizes that it will not only maintain the health of the pupils, but also 
materially increase their mental activity. 


It is the province of our Public Building Department to study such problems, and to assist in the solution. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., BosTON, MAss. 


NEW YORK * 


PHILADELPHIA a 


CHICAGO a 


LONDON 


317 
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Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


The American 


THE 
211 Tremont Sr., 


Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $ 3.50 
Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra. } 


16.00 
18.00 


International Edition, per year in advance 
- quarterly 


ae°Payment should be made to American 
axe hitect and Building News Co. direct, either by 
raft or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 
Advertising Agents: 

New York City :— 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
Agents at Large: 


M. F. Dyer, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
F. P. Spokesfield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


For “wants” and “ propo- 
[8 words tothe line}, each 
least charge. Other 


Advertising Rates: 
15 cents per line 
insertion. 3 cents the 
rates on application. 


sais,” 








New Advertisements. 


MERCHANT & CO., ING. (Philadelphia, Pa.), Roof- 
ing Piates. Page vii 








See last or next issue for 
advertisements : — 

Carter’s Inks. 
Chicago & Alton Railway. 
Crawford Specialty Co. 
Cudell, F. E 
Charles J. Jager Co. 
Keasbey & Mattison Oo. 
Lunt, Moss & Co. 
Morse, Williams & Oo. 
Northern Engineering Works. 
Redding, Baird & Co. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Thorn Co., J. 8. 
Wisconsin Graphite Co. 


the following 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements :— 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Works. 
American Schoo] of Correspondence. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Claude L. Hagen. 
Kent-Costikyan. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Pitt, Wm. 
Sayward, William H. 
Tyler Co., The W. S. 
Van Kanne! Revolving Door Co. 
8S. Wilks Mfg. Co. 








ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


M® CHARLES B. DUNHAM, architect, has re- 
1 moved from 1 Somerset St., Boston, to 6 Beacon 
St., Rooms 1123 and 1124. 1424 
LDEN & HAKLOW, architects, now vom esd ag mg 
in the Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, bi 
Bell telephones, 1680 Grant, 1681 Grant. 
\ R. FRED M. TRUEX announces that he a 
i removed his offices from 800 Broad St, to Pru- 
dential Building, Newark, N. J 1424 








WANTED. 


John McKay & Co., of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce Building, Toronto, 
Canada, would like to be placed in com- 
munication with a firm of architects of 
the highest professional standing, and 
of special experience in the erection of 
modern bakeries. Communications will 
be held in the strictest confidence. 

1425 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN.—Wanted, a good draughtsman, 
especially one who sketches well. Give refer- 

ences and state salary wanted. Charlton, Gilbert & 
Kuenzli, 82 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 1424 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN. — Wanted, a draughtsman, of 
two or three years’ experience (one having some 
siight knowledge ef gardening preferred) to go to a 
town about thirty miles from New York City. State 
qualifications, references and expected salary. Ad- 
dress Messrs. Sturgis & Barton, Tuxedo Park, x Re 
425 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN. — Wanted, first-rate architect- 
ural draughtsman ofexperience. Address Alien 
& Harlow, architects, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1426 








to ipped largest and finest 


lue Print Es- 


Removal :: ae in the world. 


SPAULDING a OPE co., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 








BOOKS: 


“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 


Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
57 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 


American ArcHITECT AND Bui_piInc News Co. 





W. P. Marble & Co. 
BRASS FINISHERS 


15 Chardon St., Boston 
Telephone Connection 


Estimates furnished for all lines of Brass 
Work. 











THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 
The Tucker Improved Grease Trap 


For use in Residences, Hotels, Clabs, etc. 


Circulars may be had on application, 








Copyright, 1902, by The J. L. Mott Iron Works. 
BRANCHES 
110 Fifth Ave., New York 911 Loenst St., St. Louis 
878 oylston St.. boston Flood Bidg.,San Francisco 
| 128 Walnut St.,Philadelphia 135 Adams St., Chicago 



















The most artistic and durable col 
duced with Shingletint, which is a sc 
oil, coloring matter, creosote and the 

Among the many shingle stains off 
not only for its superiority, but beca 
distinctive name : 
rior goods offered for the same pu 


“just as good” argument and ins 
Stained woods and descriptive ] 


BERRY BROS., Limited. 


Varnish Manufacturers. 


Boston 





thus offering the consumer protection against infe- 


When buying shingle stains it will be worth while to ignore the 


New York 









or effects on shingles are pro- 
ientific combination of linseed 
necessary drying agents. 

ered Shingletint is conspicuous 
use it can be called for by its 
rpose. 


ist upon Shingletint. 
iterature sent free upon request, 


Philadelphia Chiesgo St. Louis 
Baltimore Cincinnati San Franeiseo 


Factory and Main Office, DETROIT 














WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN.— Wanted, experienced 
draughtsman, Opening for permanent engage- 

ment. Des Jardins & Hayward, architects, 83 St. 
Paul Building, Cincinnati, O. 1424 








WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMEN.— Wanted, two first-class 
draughtsmen. Apply to Charles K. Cummings, 

45 Kilby St., Boston. 424 





WANTED. 
UROPE. — Any draughtsman who has a desire to 
visit Europe this summer on an economical basis 
may learn something of advantage in the fulfilment 
of his desire by addressing “‘ Europe,” this office. 





t.f. 

WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN. — Wanted, a good all-round 
draughtsman; permanent position. Liebbe, 


Nourse & Rasmussen, Foster’s Opera-house Block, 
Des Moines, Ia. @ 1424 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(Reported for the Amartans Architect and Building News.) 








[Although a lar, 
is provided t 
tors greatly desire to receive infor 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Alton, Ill.— The Alton Banking & Trust Co. will 
erect an office-building, to cost $250,000. Bids 
will be asked about April 15. V. J. Klutho, St. 
Louis, architect. 


Ames, Ia.— The contract for the judging pavilion, 
additions to agricultural ball, greenbouse and feed- 
ing stable, for which Proudfoot & Bird, Des Moines, 
were architects, bas been let to C. E. Akinson, of 
Webster City. Tota) cost, $55,000. 


e uation of the building intelligence 
ir regular correspondents, the cu 














(Advance Rumors Continued. ) 


The Lockwood Grain Co. is having plans made 
for a modern elevator to be built here this season. 
Cost, $20,000. 

Atlantic City, N. J.— The Board of Trustees of the 
Carnegie Library have approved plans for a two- 
story limestone building to be erected at Pacific 
Ave. and Illinois St. Cost, $55,000 


Austin, Minn. — Extensive additions and improve- 
ments will be made to the Hormel! packing plant to 
cost $75,000. 


Baker City, Ore.— The Knights of Pythias of this 
city will erect a three-story brick building at ist 
and Washington Sts.; probable cost, $25,000. 

Birmingham, Ala.—A twelve-story brick office- 
building will be erected here, costing about $450,- 
000. Pians by J. W. Golucke & Co., architects, 
Watts Building. 


Boise, Idaho.—The Odd Fellows of the city will 
erect a four-story building at 9th and Idaho Sts., to 
cost $100,000. 

Boston, Mass.—It is reported that the Christian 
Scientists will build a $1,000,000 edifice on their 
property on Norway, Falmouth and St. Paul Sts. 

Brainerd, Minn.— J. .). Wangenstein, Duluth, has 
plans for an addition to the high school here, to 
cost $30,000 and for a $10,000 addition to a grade 
school. 

Bridgeport, Ill.— The Waterville School is to be 
enlarged at a cost of $45,000. 

Brookline, Mass.— Appropriations amounting to 
over a million for town expenses were made at the 
recenttown meeting. Theyinclude: Public schools, 
$175,795; public library, $19,500; highway depart- 
ment, ee sewers and surface water drains, 
om $50,000 toward cost of a new school-house 

S bemeeeie Lane; $5,500 for the renovation end 

lauiboveubes of the Lincoln School Building; $74,- 

000 for a covered reservoir on Fisher Hill and 

$100,000 for the purchare of land for public play- 

grounds. The proposal to purchase land for the 
new public library at an expense of $63,000 caused 

a spirited debate. The matter wae finally referred 
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Approved an 


Always in Favor. 
We shall be pleased to tell you 


BARTLETT LUMBER; COMPANY 
ROOM 409,EXCHANGE BLDG.STATE ST..BOSTON, MASS. 


by 


Leading Architects 


Why ? 


d Specified 














ROCKLAND-ROCKPORT LIME COMPANY 


Plants Located at Rockland, Rockport and Thomaston, Maine 
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Manufacturers of the best grade of “State of 
CE eae a vg nist ok cas 
Rail shipments made direct from works to 










This Company owns and has in com- 
mission six steel barges and an ocean 








New York Office ° 


MAIN OFFICE ‘ : ° ° . - 
° Greenpoint Avenue and Newtowne Creek, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Orders for both rail and water shipment will receive prompt and careful attention 


ROCKLAND, MAINE 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


| 

} BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 

} — 
j (Advance Rumors Continued.) 


c lesired going steel tug, by means of which the ‘ 7 
any point desirec¢ : : : . : ‘ F ‘ New York Market is promptly supplied si 
Prompt shipments also made in cargo lots to with fresh lime at alltimes . . . . . a 
any port on the Atlantic coast . . . . . ; 


= 


ley Cate i eae tee 


* 


to a joint committee of the voards of selectmen, send St., near North Ave., for C. F. Baum at a cost 40’ x 200’, and three wings, each of one story and 45/ + 
school committee, park commission and public of $80,000. Paul Gerbard, 109 Randolph St.,is the| x 150’. F 
library, which will give hearings on the location! architect. Plans pr vide for a six-story structure, | neg moines, Ia.—H. S. Butler will build a business x 
and erection of a new public library. 15’ x 200/, of brick, stone and iron. | block of brick on the corner of 7th and Mulberry : 
Cambridge, Mass.— An anonymous gift of $50,000 | Columbus, O.— Hugh E. Smith & Bros. have ac-| Sts. It will be three-story, of a style uniform with i 
has been made to Harvard for a new hall of Phil- cepted the plans of Wilbur T. Mils, 73 Wesley| that of the Daily News building, which will be 
osophy, to be called Emerson Hall, and to cost Block, for the market-house to be erected at High built on the north and east of it. Cost, about $75,- 2 
about $150,000. Of this amount $65,000 has already St. and Ist Ave., at a cost of $150,000. 000. : 
been raised, and a further sum of $10,000 promised General Drake has signed the contract for the eh 


on the condition that the money be raised by May 
24, Emerson’s birthday. 


Chester, Pa. — Plans have been completed for the 
Pennsylvania RK. R. depot; probable cost, $100,000. 


Chicago, Ill. — A factory wiil be erected on Town- 





Cudahy, Wis.— The Milwaukee Rubber Works Co. 
has been incorporated by Patrick Cudaby, John F. 
Burke and G. Stanley Mitchell, all of Milwaukee, 
with $200,000 capital. Buildings will be erected on 
a five-acre site purchased by the company at this 
place. There is to be a two-story main building, 








PAINT THAT LASTS 


Many of the most eminent chemists and painters of the country to- 
day admit that there is no painting compound that will last like silex, 
zine and lead ground in strictly pure linseed oil. Pure lead alone 
chalks quickly; lead and zine will flake or peel ; 


Breinig’s Lithogen Silicate Paint 


and 


Lithogen Lead 
made of silex, zinc and lead, outlast everything else. 


The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co. 


New Milford, Ct.; 


SILEX - ZINC - LEAD 


New York, 


Chicago, Philadelphia. 


erection of the new music school building for Drake 
University. The building will cost $15,600. 

A $15,000 Jewish temple will be erected by the 
congregation of Tifereth and Israel at the south- 
west corner of 3d and Crocker Sts. 


Kast Boston, Mass.— The Bingham & Whiting Co., 
110 State St., Boston, contemplates building a brick 
machine shop here, to cost $200,000. 

Edmond, Ind. Ter. — It is reported that the Gov- 
ernor has signed the bill providing for an appro- 
pr ation of $40,000, for a Normal School to be 
erected here. 

Elwood City, Pa.— The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
and Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. are preparing to 
erect a $50,000 union depot here. 

Fall River, Mass.— W. J. Dunn, Central St., has 
bad plana drawn fora factory building. It will be 
brick, four stories, 50’ x 140’. L. G. Destrempts, 50 
N. Main St., architect. 

| Grand Haven, Mich.— Plans have been drawn by 

W. A. Chapel, of Grand Rapids, for an opera-house 

and armory, to cost $20,000. It will be of brick and 

stone, 66’ x 132’. Address Capt. S. S. Dickenson. 


| 

| Grand Rapids, Mich — The Lake Side Club will 

erect a $50,000 building at Reed’s Lake. 

| Greenfield, Mass. — R. E. Pray & Co. are stated to 

have received the contract for erecting the high 

| school, for $35,618. 

| Greenville, Ala.— Dobson & Bynum, of Birming- 
ham, have been awarded the contract for erecting 
the Butler County Court-house, for $36,000, 

Holyoke, Mass.— A new club-house will be erected 
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Architectural Sheet Metal 


Ornamental Work 
Cornices, Skylights 


Tile Roofing 
Statuary 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 
Architects’ special 
designs accurately 
produced in sheet 
metal. 

Write for our prices. 


W. H. MULLINS 


107 Depot St. 
SALEM, - OHIO 


EXPANDED METAL LOCKERS 


and WARDROBES OF METAL 


Should be included in 
your specifications. 


MERRITT & CO. 
1011 Ridge Avenue, PHILADELPHIA 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
this spring at Smith’s Ferry for the Holyoke Canoe 
Club. The building will be 98 by 61 feet in general 
dimensions. 
Iola, Kan. — A $50,000 court-honse will be erected 
in Allen Co. A. W. Howland, Chmn. Bd. Co. Comrs. 


Jefferson City, Mo. — The Senate has passed a bill 
providing for an appropriation of $150,000 for the 
erection of the Missouri School for the Blind. 


Jersey City, N. J.— Walter Hankin is drawing 
plans for an eight-story brick hotel to be erected at 
Harrison and Bergen Aves., for J. C. Appleby. 
Cost, $175,000 

Lewiston, Idahe. —J. K. Dow, of Spokane, Wash., 
has prepared plans for a $50,000 opera-house. 

Lexington, Ky. — The plans of H. L. Rowe, North- 
ern Bank Block, have been accepted by the Bd. of 
Educ. for a school for white children; cost, $27,000. 

Liberty ville, I11.— Plans have been drawn by Wm. 
G. Kreig, of Chicago, for a two-story bank building 
to be erected here, at a cost of $35,000. 

Long Island City, N. ¥.— A large factory will be 
erected here for the Central Felt & Paper Co., 
offices 108 Fulton St., New York. Plans by Archi- 
tect F. H. Bent, 95 Liberty St., New York, provide 
for a brick building, to have the latest approved 
equipment. Approximate cost, $30,000. 

Marlboro, Mass. — Peabody & Stearns, 53 State St., 
Boston, have prepared plans for the Carnegie :Li- 
brary to be erected here, at a cost of $35,000. 

Medical Lake, Wash.— The Hotel & Sanitarium 
Co. has plans for a new three-story sanitarium, 80’ 
x 156’, of brick and granite. Cost, $50,000. Foun- 
dation work will be begun at once. 

Memphis, Tenn.— The Memphis Trust Co. has pur- 
chased property fronting om Main St. for $93,000 
and intends building one of the most magnificent 
office-buildings in the South. 


Middleboro, Mass.— The foundations are nearly 
completed on the new brick and stone library build- 
ing for this place, to cost $50,000 when completed. 
F. R. Reed, New York, architect. Wheelwright & 
Haven, Boston, consulting and supervising archts. 

New York, N. Y.— William Crittenden Adams has 
taken title to 34 and 36 W. 3ist St., and will erect 
there a twelve and a half story modern fireproof 
hotel. A lease of the hotel has been secured fora 
long term of years by W. G. Leland, who will run 
it in connection with the Grand Hotel, adjoining. 

Horace 8. Ely & Co. has sold for the estate of 
Thomas S. Shortland, 13 S. William St., running 
threugh to 57 Stone St. The buyer will make ex- 
tensive alterations to the building. 

The old St. Stephen’s Church property, Nos. 57 
and 59 W. 46th St., 55’ x 100’, has been sold by Jack- 
son & Stern. It is said that the buyer is a big 
constraction company, which will erect a twelve- 
story hotel on the premises. 

Ottumwa, Ia.— The First Baptist Chureh has had 
plans prepared by Ernst Koch for a new church to 
cost $30,000. Address Dr. Edgerly. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— John W. De Long will erecta 
four-story brick building at 8th St. and German- 
town Ave., costing $25,000. 

Portland, Ind.— The Knights of Pythias have de- 
cided to erect a four-story structure to cost $20,000. 

Portamouth, Mass.— A storehouse is to be erected 
at the Portsmouth Navy Yard to cost the United 
States Government $150,000. It will be 80’ x 200’ in 
size, three stories high, and will be built of brick 
and stone. 

Providence, R. I.—Mrs. John Nicholas Brown, 
widow of the donor to Brown University of the 
John Carter Brown Library of Americana, bas 
offered to give to the university a memorial gate in 

memory of her husband. The gate will stand on 

George St., where Brown St. enters the campus. It 

will be of Indiana limestone, brick and wrought- 

iron, somewhat similar in design to the other gates 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
that are soon to be erected. The plans for the gate 
were drawn by Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, of 
Boston. 

Rock Island, 111.— Plans for the new store-house 
to take the place of the burned structure at the 
Arsenal are being prepared. It will be of brick 
and steel. 

San Antonio, Tex.—The International & Great 
Northern R. R. Co. is reported to be considering 
the erection of a $100,009 depot here. 

San Francisco, Cal.—T. P. Ross, Mutual Life | 
Building, has completed plans for an edifice for the | 
West Side Christian Society; estimated cost, $37,- | 
000. | 

St. Paul, Minn.—Harry G. Carter, architect, Minne- 
apolis, has begun work on plans for an opera-house | 
to be erected here. It will be of pressed brick and | 
cut stone, with seatings for about 1,500. All details 
are not decided on as yet, but itis understood it will | 
cost $40,000. 

Tacoma, Wash. — The F. H. Goss Construction Co, 
has the contract for the Snell Block, at $50,000. | 
Will be 100’ x 120’, three-story. j 

The Puget Sound University will erect a new | 
three-story building, to cost $25,000. 

Toledo, O.—A two-story stone and brick school- | 
building will be erected for St. Hedwig’s Catholie | 
Church, plans for which are being prepared. It | 
will have steam heat. Cost, $50,000. Address | 
Rev. Francis Doppke, pastor, corner Lagrange and 
Thompson Sts. 

A $32,000 two-story building will be erected by 
the Broadway Savings Bank Co., in accordance 
with plans by Architect George Mills, Gardner 
Building. 

Toronto, Ont. — Of the $50,000 required for a new 
convocation hall at Toronto University, $33,000 has 
been subscribed. Graduates have contributed $15,- 
000, members of the faculty $7,000, undergraduates 
$3,000, and outside friends $8,000. 


Walla Walla, Wash.— A site has been selected for 
the erection of a $50,000 high school. 
Washington, D. C.— Among the new buildings to 
be constructed here are a national museum, to cost 
$3.500,000: a new municipal building to cost $1,500,- 
000; av office-building for the use of the members 
of the house of representatives, to cover an entire 
square, and to cost $3,000,000; an addition to the 
department of agriculture, to cost $1,500,000, with 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
probably several millions more to be expended 
later; a hall of records, to cost $2,000,000, and a 
number of minor structures, such as the new Freed- 
man’s Hospital and additions to Providence, Gar- 
field and the Homeopathic hospitals, costing in the 
aggregate about $1,000,000. 

Washta, Ia.—James S. Cox, of Estherville, has 
drawn plans for a bank buiiding for the Citizens’ 
Bank. Cost, $30,000. 

Waterloo, Ia. — The Litchfield Manufacturing Co., 
of Webster City, will remove its plant to this city 
as soon as possible. Buildings will be erected at a 
cost of $40,000. 

Waukesha, Wis.—F. H. Putney will erect a $20,- 
000 residence; S. A. Fox a $6.000 residence; J. R. 
Buchanan one to cost $6,000; Chas. E. Nelson four 
small houses at $1,000 each. 

West Medford, Mass. — The Harvard Avenue Con- 
gregational Society has voted to build a new edifice 
in place of the one recently burned. The new 
ehurch will be on the lot at High and. Allston Sts. 
given by Dea. Henry L. Barnes three years ago. 

Whitewater, Wis.— Miss Sylvia White, of Minne- 
apolis, has given $12,000 for the erection of a li- 
brary. 

Wheaten » Man.— The Augustine congregation of 
Fort uge will erect a church, of stone, 72’ x 97’; 
cost, $40,000. Architect Russell has the plans. 

Winona, Ind.—Ground has been breken for the 
Gov. Mount memorial, the main college building of 
the Winona Agricultural and Technical Institute. 
The building will cost $60,000. 

Winthrop, Mass. — Plans for a hotel building to be 
erected at the corner of Crest and Ocean Aves., 
have been prepared by Henry F. Briscoe. The 
building will be 37’ x 91’, and five stories high, con- 
structed of wood. Its cost above the land is esti- 
mated at $25,000. 

Yankton, 8. D.— The Congregational Society will 
erect a $25,000 church. It will be of brick aud 
stone, 

The County Board has adopted plans by W. R. 
Parsons & Son Co., architects, of Des Moines, Ia., 
for a $60,000 court-house. 


HOUSES. 


Minneapolis, Minn.— Grand Ave., No. 2551, two- 
at’y fr. dwell., 27’ x 44’, steam; $5,500; o., Chas. 
Wilkins; a., Henry Parsons. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Boston Society of Architects, 
ROTCH TRAVELLING-SCHOLARSHIP. 


Twentieth Annual Competition. 





The examination for the Rotch Travelling-Scholar- 
ship will be held at the Boston Architectural Club, 
14 Somerset Street, Boston, on Monday and Tuesday, 
April 20th and 2ist, at nine o’clock A. M. 

Candidates must be under thirty years of age, must 
have worked during two years in Massachusetts in 
the employ of an architect resident in Massachu- 
setts, and will be required to pass preliminary exam- 
inations upon the following subjects: — 

{. Construction, Theory and Practice, (Written 
examination.) 

{L. Au Eiementary Knowledge of the French Lan- 
guage. (Written examination.) , ; 

I[l. History of Architecture. (Written examina- 
tion. 

iv. Freehand Drawing from the Cast. 

Candidates who pass in these preliminary examina- 
tions will be asked to present themselves on the 
Saturday following, for the competition in Design. 

Candidates who have passed iu the preliminary 
examinations since 1897 are eligible for admission to 
the competition in Design without re-examination. 

The successful candidate in each yearly examina- 
tion receives from the Trustees of the Scholarship 
annually, for two years, $1,000, to be expended in 
foreign travel and study; provided always that the 
beneficiary shows such fitness and diligence es may 
be required of him. 

The Boston Society of Architects has offered the 
sum of $75 as a second prize. 

Candidates are required to register their names 
with the Secretary of the Committee three days 
before the opening of the examinations. 

Any further information concerning the Scholar- 
ship can be obtained upon application to 

Cc, H. BLACKALL, Secretary, 

1425 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 








PROPOSALS. 
RADING. 

{At Fort McKinley, Me.) 
Office Constructing Quartermaster, 185 Middle St., 
Portland, Me. Sealed proposals for grading road, 
sidewalk and path construction, ete., at Fort Me- 
Kinley, Me., will be received at this office until 
April 20th. Information, specifications, plan and 
blanks on application. CAPTAIN A. W. YATES, 

Quartermaster, U.S. A. 1424 


UILDING. 
|At Fort Fremont, 8. C.) 
Bids are wanted April 22 for constructing admin- 
istration building at this post. Address QUARTER- 
MASTER. 1424 


AIL AND JAILER’S RESIDENCE. 
(At Texarkana, Ark.] 
Bids are wanted April 22 for erecting a jail and 
jailer’s residence. Sidney Stewart, architect, Tex- 
arkana, 1424 
\YCHOOLS. 
[At Schenectady, N. ¥ 


Bids will be received April 20 by the Bd. of Educ. | 


for erecting 2 grade schools. 1424 


EATING PLANTS. 
{At Fort Miley and Fort Baker, Cal.) 
Bids are wanted April 24 for installing hot-water 
heating plants in quarters at Fort Miley and Fort 
Baker, CU. P. MILLER, Ch. Q. M. 1424 


1 TEAM-HEATING PLANT. 
[At Mansfield, 0.) 
Bids will be received April 23 by H. E. Cave, Cik. 
of Bd, Educ. for furnishing material and installing a 
mechanieal steam-heating plant in the new addition 
to the present high school. 2 


IGH SCHOOL. 
[At Olivia, Minn.) 


Bids are wanted April 27 for erecting a high 
school. Address J. M. PECKINPAUGH, Clk. ps 
25 


TEAM-HEATING PLANT. 
(At Sarnia, Ont.] 
Bids, including plans and specifications, will be 
received April 25 for a low-pressure steam-heating 
plant fora6-room school on DevineSt. J. W. SMITH, 
Chmn, Management Com. Bd. Educ. 1425 


EADSTONES. 

[At Boston, Maas.) 
Depot Quartermaster’s Office, 170 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. Sealed proposals will be received 
here until April 30, 1903, for supplying 10,000 
(subject to an increase or decrease of from 5 to 50 
per cent) American white marble headstones, or 
slabs. Information furnished onapplication. CAPT. 

A. M. PALMER, Depot Q. M., Boston, Mass. 1425 
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VAN NOORDEN’S 


Sheet Metal Work 


The unusual kind; rich in artistic treat- 
ment and mechanical perfection. ‘The 
product of ample capital, inventive genius, 
mechanical skill. We want your work 
because we put the relish of the saltness 
of experience into it. Guaranteed the 
standard, unexcelled, unapproached. 
Catalogue and money-saving data free. 


E. VAN NOORDEN CoO., 
944 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 




















PROPOSALS. 
RS D-CONSTRUCTION, CEMENT, SAND, 
KTC. 


[At Washington Barracks, D. C.)} 
U. 8. Engineer Office, Washington Barracks, D. C. 
Sealed proposals for Portland and natural cement, 
sand, gravel, construction of roads and sidewalks, 
including grading and retaining walls, sewers, drains, 
and water-supply system at Washington Barracks, 
D. C., will be received at this office until April 30, 
1903. Information furnished on application. JOHN 
STEPHEN SEWELL, Captain, Engineers, Acting 
Q. M., U. 8. A. 1425 


Buepixe. - 





(At Fort Lincoln, N. D.) 
Geo. E. Pond, chief quartermaster, will receive 
bids until April 30 for the construction of an admin- 
istration building and power magazine at Fort Lin- 
cola, N. D. 1125 


——— CEMENT. 
[At Catlettsburg, Ky.) 
U. S. Engineer Office, Custom-house, Cincinnati, O. 
Sealed proposals for furnishing about 5,000 barrels 
American Portland cement at Catlettsville, Ky., for 
use at Dam No. 1, Big Sandy River, will be received 
here until noon, standard time, May 4, 1903. 
Information furnished by MAJOR ERNEST H. 
RUFFNER, Engrs. 1426 


BuiEpiNe MATERIALS, HARDWARE, 


[At West Point, N. Y.) 

Sealed proposals will be received here antil May 

1, 1903, for building materials, plumbing materials, 

hardware, tools, paints, glass, furnace and range 

parts, and other miscellaneous stores specified on 

ay to be had upon application here. 
U.S.M. A. 


DDITION TO DORMITORY. 

[At Springfield, 8. D.) 

Tbe Indian department, Washington, D. C., will 

receive bids until April 21 for addition to dormi- 

tory, construction of laundry, water and sewer sys- 

tems, moving and refitting buildings at the Indian 
School at Springfield, S. D. 1 


Q. M., 
1426 


ee 
[At Lesterville, 8. D.} 
J.J. Wagner, chairman, has plans and will receive 
bids until April 25 for the erection of a church for 
the Catholic Society. Bids are asked for the material 
and labor, finishing and painting: also for all labor, 
constructing, finishing and painting. 1424 


W HARF. 
[At Fort Dade, Fla.) 


Sealed proposals will be received until April 21, 
1903, for constructing wharf here. Information 
furnished on application. ROB’T S. WELSH, Q. M. 

1424 








THE YALE LOCKS, Builders’ 
Hardware and Art Metal Work* 
are produced by the 


Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Company. 
General Offices: 9-11-13 Murray St., 
New York City. 


*“ Artist and Artisan’’ is the title of an attractive 
Brochure dealing with the origin of the Hardware 
of Ornament (Art Metal Work) and its present de- 


velopment and uses. It will be sent on request 

















PROPOSALS. 





: ee 
[At Chokio, Minn.) 
The undersigned hereby gives notice that sealed 
proposals for the erection of a school-building, in- 
cluding the heating and ventilation, will be received 
by J.C. Blaisdell, clerk Schoo] Board, Chokio, Minn., 
until the 28th day of April, 1903 All bids must 
be in strict accordance with the plans and spec fica- 
tions, prepared by Fremont D. Oriff, architect, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., which may be seen at the office 
of the clerk of the School Board on and after April 
14, 1903, and may also be seen on application to the 
architect, 615 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, 
the Builders’ Exchange, Minneapolis. and the Build- 
ers’ Exchange, St. Paul. J. C. BLAISDELL, Clerk. 
1424 

AIL AND SHERIFF’S RESIDENCE. 
[At Greatbend, Kan.} 
The commissioners of Barton County will receive 
bids until April 21 for the construction of a jail 
building and sheriff’s residence after plans by J. G. 
Holland & Squires, Topeka, Kan. F. M. LUTSCHG, 
county clerk. 1424 


ORTLAND CEMENT, ETC. 

(At Boston, Mass.]} 

U.S. Engineer Office, Winthrop Building, Boston, 

Mass. Sealed proposals for furnishing Portland 

cement, sand and broken stone will be received here 

until April 25, 1903. Information furnished on 
application. HARRY TAYLOR, Capt., Engrs. 

1424 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., March 28, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P.M. On the 5th day of May, 1903, and then opened, 
for the construction (except heating apparatus) of 
the extension to the U. S. Court-house, Post-office, 
ete., at Greensboro, North Carolina, in accordance 
with the drawings and specification, copies of which 
may be had at this office or at the office of the Cus- 
todian at Greensboro, North Carolina, at the discre- 
tion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLAOR, Supervising Architect. 1424 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., March 31, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P.M. On the 6th day of May, 1903, and then opened, 
for the construction (except heating apparatus and 
electric wiring and conduits) of the U.S. Post-oftice at 
Norwich, Connecticut, in accordance with the draw- 
ings and specification, copies of which may be had at 
this office, or the office of the Postmaster at Norwich, 
Conn., at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 

1424 
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Are You Going Abroad this Year? 


” as , — 

sas . * = ARPS z Bg 
a | ss ‘. a 3. 
EK AE a AOR Se NE a Ob mar anemce 


If you are, you could not better prepare yourself to benefit fully by the $ 
opportunities than by reading the series of papers enumer: ated below, § 
which have appez ared in the American Architect from time to time. $ 
As these notes of travel have been written by architects and architect: § 
ural students they are far better for your purpose than ayaa 
They are full of hints as to how to travel at small cost; how to reach $ 
points of interest; howto avoid overlooking things worthy of observation. 





“4 Hints on Travelling.”’ — F our papers, beginning with No. 999. 

“* An Architectural Knockabout. I.”’ — Seven papers {Illustrated}, beginning with No. = 
[This series is out of print.] 

“* An Architectural Knockabout. if.”’ — Eight papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. go8. 

** Everyday lItaly.”’ — Four papers [Illustrated], beginning with No, 1051. 

““A Trip Abroad.”’ — Five papers, beginning with No. 312. 

“*‘ An Editor’s Trip Abroad.” — Fourteen papers, beginning with No. 548. 

** A Run Through Spain.’’ — Fourteen papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 779. 

““An Architect’s Journey in Europe.”’ — Nine papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 50. 

““An Architectural Summer School Abroad.’? — Ten papers [Illustrated], beginning with 
No. 1127. 

“* Spanish Architecture.”’ — Thirteen papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 407. 

**A Corner of Old France.”’ — Four papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 1289. 

*‘ Italian Cities.”’’ — Thirteen papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 637 

** A Splendid Trip,’’ and “‘Sketches on the Wing.’’ — Two papers [Illustrated]. Nos. 


183 and 125. 
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We earnestly advise any intending traveller to read the above $ 
‘ mentioned papers, most of which we can still supply. 
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U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 





Samples and Circulars Free. 
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“Italian Renaissance Doorways” 


104 PLATES, 10x 4 1-2 inches 


Uniform with the second Volume [Door 


and Window Grilles” |] of the Topical 


Architecture Library. 


/ 








Price, hound in Cloth 
ad in Portfolio 


$7.50 
6.50 
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BLUE PRINTING. 
B. L. MAKEPEACE, 
345 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
(CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
38 Broad St., Boston. 
BUILDINCS TORN DOWN, 
A. A. ELSTON & CO., 
166 Devonshire St.. Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH MEMORIAL WIN- 
DOwSs. 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 
83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


CONTRACTORS & BUILD- 
ERS. 


McKAY & WOOLNER, 
19 Harvard Place, Boston, Mass. 

WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 


DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. 
E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO, 
2 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACT- 
ORS 


ERICKSON ELECTRIC EQUIP- 
MENT CO., 
280 Devonshire St., Boston. 


FIRE-ESCAPES. 
STANDARD FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG 
co 


” 


120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


MARBLE DEALERS. 


COLUMBIAN MARBLE 
QUARRYING CO., 
(L. M. Glover, Agent) 
220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


MASONS AND BUILDERS. 


MORRILL & WHITON CON- 
STRUCTION CO., 
35 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


MODELLING AND ORNA- 
MENTAL PLASTER. 


SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING CO., 
351 Cambridge St., Boston. 





ORNAMENTAL PLASTER- 
INC. 


HERBERT FOWLE, 
43 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 
PHOTOCRAPHY. 


LEON E. DADMUN, 
169 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


N. L. STEBBINS, 
132 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


PLASTERERS. 


GALLAGHER & MUNRO CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


PORTABLE OVENS. 


H. A. JOHNSON & CO., 
224 State St., Boston, Mass. 


ROOFING DUCK. 
'C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 


234 State St., 
Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE CoO., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE CGRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 
c 


O. 
| Park Row Building, New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 


STABLE FIXTURES. 
BROAD GAUGE IRON STALL & 


VANE WORKS, 
53 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 


STONE CARVINC AND MOD- 
ELLINC. 
HUGH CAIRNS, 
48A Sudbury Street. Boston. 
TELEPHONES. 
S. H. COUCH CO. 


156 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
(Send for Circular A.) 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GiLBRETH, 
Park Row Bidg., New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 





Professional 
Ethics. 


The following... 
.-.- CODE OF ETHICS... 


nae ne IEEE, 








at 
“iS | Prepared in Conformity with the 

3k | Best Standards of Practice, and 
ets. | Recommended to its Members by 

“i¥ | the Boston Society of Architects, 

| WH oes eee eseoee 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- + 1895... 


SecTIon 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party te 

a building contract except as “owner.” 
* 

SEcTION 4. No Member shon'd guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
+ 

SEcTION §. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

7 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than bya notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

> 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

ea 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or fot 
* public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

Srecrion 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter inte 
competition with or to consult with an archi: 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer bas the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
eperations which he may undertake, 

« 

Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes. 
sional education and render all possible belg 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students 
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Otis Automatic 
Electric Elevator 


answers the pressure of a button by coming to the floor 
signaled from and stopping itself there. 
come to rest opposite the door same is locked, but you 
now find it released, and step in, closing the door. 
All doors are locked except the one opposite which 
the car is at rest and the car can move neither up nor 
down while any door is open. A row of buttons, 
designated, one for each landing, is in the car and 
after entering and closing the door, pressing one of 
these results in the car proceeding to and stopping at 
that floor and releasing the door for exit. 

The car will respond to no interfering call while in 
use until the occupant passes out and closes the door. 

The task of adapting houses already built to the 
automatic elevator is not as formidable as may be 


Until it has 


Otis Elevator 
Company 


71 Broadway, New York 


THE 
Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 





Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: 


Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. 


CITY OFFICES ; 


cor. La Salle & Adams 8t. 
CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 





PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


oo OF 





PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON AGENTS? 


WaLpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 
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BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS 
544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 


WILLIAMS 


WROUCHT 


IRON 





BIN DIN CG. 


The Standard Binding of the American 
editions, as follows: — 


For the Regular Edition - - - - - 


sé ** International Edition - - - Blue. 


Architect is a Cloth binding, which varies in color for the several 


The REGULAR EDITION is bound in Semi-annual Volumes. 


The INTERNATIONAL EpITIoN is bound in Quarterly Volumes. 
lhe price for binding is $2.00 per volume, Semi-Annual or Quarterly. 


practice will entail an increased charge. 


In every case the Plates are bound all together at the back of the volume to which they belong—the Double 


Plates being mounted upon guards. 


Volumes sent to us for Binding will be treated according to this system, unless instructions of a contrary 


nature are given at the time the work is placed in our hands. 


Maroon. 


Any variation from our standard 


—_————— 





Price: Bound in Cloth ‘ e 
In Portfolio. ¥ . 6.50 


[Now Ready: The Second Volume of the 
‘Topical Architecture’’ Library] 


“Door and 
Window Grilles” 


104 Plates: 10 in. x 14% in. 


Uniform with the first volume {* /ta/ian 
Renaissance Doorways”| of this Library 


MARCH 22, 1902 


The next time you pass along the streets of 
one of our large cities, note what rapid progress 
is making in the use of wrought-metal grilles, 
screens and gates of various kinds for the orna 
mental protection of doorways and the window- 
openings of lower stories. 

The great interest shown in this particular 
form of artistic artisanship just now is our rea- 
son for devoting the second volume of this 
Library to door and window grilles. 


$7.50 
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